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FOREWORD 

Vidyaratna, Tatvasastraratna 
Pbof. R. Ramanttjaohariab Avi.., M.A., 



TTAVING undertaken to write a Foreword to this 
'*• excellent piece of research by my esteemed 
friend and colleague, Vidvan, G. Subramania 
Pillai, M.A., B.L., I plead in justification only my 
great interest in the study of the evolution of 
religious beliefs and practices prevalent in this 
country. Mr. G. Subramania Pillai has covered 
new ground and done pioneering work in collecting 
together and presenting in a succinct manner all 
available references to tree worship found scattered 
in the entire range of Tamil literature and seeking 
to gain an insight into the inner significance of the 
manifold rites and ceremonies that have grown 
round the tree and the serpent. There are very 
few parallels to these in the religious modes of 
other lands, though the worship of the tree is not 
peculiar to this country. The tree, we are told, 
was worshipped in Tamilnad, not as a deity in 
itself, but as the abode of gods and spirits. 

Of special interest is the author’s novel and 
original theory which discountenances the idea 
that the Sivalinga is a phallic symbol and seeks to 
trace the Sivalinga to its origin in the worship of 
Kanthu, the stump of the tree. On the withering 
away of the stump, Kanthali, a stone, was to be 
installed in its place and worshipped. This stone 
substitute for the stump gradually became the 
Sivalinga. I commend to the reader the author’s 



original interpretation of the Tamil term ‘Kanthali’ 
with all its etymological import. It is so simple 
and direct that it appeals to reason. 

The significance of the notion of Kaval-maram, 
that is, of trees which it was the duty of monarcbs 
to foster and protect and which the invader 
invariably sought to destroy, is explained. An 
interesting theory to explain the enormous 
importance once attributed to the vengai tree in 
the Tamil land is advanced- The flowering of the 
tree is the season for harvesting and for marriages 
and other festive functions. 

Much pains-taking research has gone into this 
work. A study of this work will throw more light 
on the life of the ancient Tamils. It is highly 
provocative of thought and suggestive, opening new 
vistas for further research and investigation. 
Students of comparative religion and workers in 
the field of Tamil literature, I am sure, will not 
fail to make the best use of this work. In fine, 
I congratulate the author for this original and 
excellent piece of research and I highly commend 
it to the readers. I hope also that this will be 
followed by many more works of this kind, 
revealing the glory of the culture and civilisation 
of the ancient race of the Tamils. 

Annamalainagar ) R. RAMANUJACHARIAR, M.A., 
24 — 1 — 48- ) Professor of Philosophy. 

Annamalai University . 
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TREE-WORSHIP, ITS BELIEFS & OPHIOLATRY 

IN THE TAMIL LAND 


From a study of the great works of Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Monier 

Williams and other savants in the 
Tree-worehip^ field, one cannot but arrive at the 

irresistible conclusion that the 
adoration of trees and plants, in virtue of the 
supernatural qualities or divine essence supposed 
to be inherent in them, is almost universally 
diffused over the globe and that this form of religion 
is of the greatest antiquity. Tree-worship was once 
common in Greece, France, Poland, Assyria and 
many other countries. It has continued to prevail 
among the aboriginal tribes in Africa, America and 
Polynesia. The continent of Asia has been noto- 
rious for her belief in a kind of divinity inherent 
in certain trees ; and trees whereon offerings of 
curious objects and garments are found, are a 
familiar sight there for any globetrotter. The 
Tamil country is not an exception to this. 


Man first worshipped trees as gods themselves. 
He believed that the tree had a soul of its own* 
Later on, as time advanced, the idea dawned on 
him that trees might become the receptacle of 
the spirits of gods and that they were peculiarly 
liable to be occupied by ghosts and goblins. The 
spirits might resort to them as guests or: take up 
their abode in them as tenants, since trees 
furnished a convenient and agreeable shelter for 
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them. The stage of viewing a tree, no longer as 
the body of the tree-spirit but merely as its abode, 
marks an important advance made by man in 
religious thought. Here we see religion passing 
from animism into polytheism. The tree ceases 
to be a living and conscious being and becomes a 
lifeless inert mass possessed by a supernatural 
being- These supernatural beings in turn become 
the forest gods or Sylvan deities, assuming human 
shape and their wood-land character denoted by a 
branch, a leaf or a flower. These gods can 
disengage themselves from trees or permanently 
desert them. They were also likely to flit from 
tree to tree. 


An account of the mystic and superstitious 
ideas of the past not only gives substance and 
foundation to our contemporary religious thought 
but also gives us an understanding of contemporary 
culture and civilization as a whole, for the ideas of 
the past are determining factors in the institutions, 
attitudes, customs, relations, groupings and other 
social forms and situations of the present. It has 
been rightly said that in any era men are the heirs 
of the past. The Tamils will rediscover the tradition 
of their glorious past and their energy to work 
towards the attainment of their fullness of life, 
culture, civilization and unity only by a study of 
the ancient literature of their yore. 


Extensive researches pursued after the excav- 
ations made at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa., have 1 
~ .. firmly established this fact that the 

A ree-worship m . , , 

Pre- Aryan A&ttiil rac© was occupy in th© whol© 

of India, from the Himalayas down 

to Cape Comorin in pre- Aryan days. Sir John 
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Marshal has observed that tree- worship was essen- 
tially a characteristic of the pre- Aryan, not of the 
Aryan population, and so the tree spirit has loomed 
far more important in pre-historic. days among the 
peoples who originated this worship than it did 
later in an Aryanised India where tree-worship 
inevitably became subordinated to other cults 
alien or semi-alien. 

The worship of trees is traceable even far into 
the chalcolithic age and we hear of faint references 
being made to it in the days of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa. Many seals have been discovered 
in the Indus Valley in which tree-gods and tree- 
goddesses have been engraved with supplicating 
figures in front of them. In one seal a pipal -tree 
is represented by two branches and in between 
the two the indwelling deity appears in a nude 
form, with flowing tresses, triple horns and 
armlets. In front of the tree a half-kneeling 
suppliant is discovered. There are also seven 
small standing figures with a long plait of hair 
rolling down the nape of the neck and a plume on 
the head. They have been found to be the female 
officiants or ministrants of the goddess. In this 
-manner there are various representations of sacred 
• trees in several seals with minute differentiations 
carefully made by the artists. So, this establishes 
the fact that the worship of trees was pre- Aryan, 
indigenous and very ancient- 

In the religious history of the Tamil race in 
India, the worship of trees has played an impor- 
tant part- Nothing could be more natural. Down, to 
the first century before the Christian era. the Tamil 
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country was thickly covered with virgin forests, 
stretching for a distance at once 
Trees, vast and unknown. The ChSla king, 

Karikala, is said to have cleared 
jungles and made them habitable. (Pattinap- 
palai-283). So, for the ancients, the oldest 
sanctuaries were natural woods. They worshipped 
trees and groves. Sacred groves were fostered 
and protected by kings. These groves were called 
kadika and the trees in these guarded sacred 
groves were known as kavan-maram, meaning 
the favourite trees of a royal dynasty, as the object 
of special care by its kings. These trees were 
cherished as the sacred seat of a protecting 
divinity. This tree-worship is hardly extinct at 
the present day. It has always been a recognised 
element of the popular creed. 

Pliny asserts that the earliest form of temple 
or church was a tree. Later day research has 
shown that the South Indian temple also was of 
a later growth. Originally there were no temples 
built for gods- The ancients saw the divine grace 
of God enshrined and merged as it were, in the 
verdure of the sylvan paradise, the natural beauty 
of which touched the tender chord in their hearts. 
The tall thick trees spreading their branches into 
flowery bowers, yielding ambrosial fruits of 
vegetable gold in bunches, moving with the Zephyr 
which played with the honeyed flowers, wafting 
sweet fragrance all around, enthralled the minds 
of the ancients who easily perceived the divine 
presence of the Almighty amidst this wealth of 
Nature. Huge shady trees were supposed to be 
the abode of some unseen god and as such the 
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tree was regarded as sacred. The various gods 
and spirits whom the indigenous population of the 
peninsula worshipped, were first housed under the 
shade of some tree or other. The tree was the 
only known house for the primitive man. It 
was the tree that sheltered him from sun and 
rain. So man gave his first house to his God as 
well. To begin with, no object was placed under 
the tree to represent the deity, for the tree itself 
was regarded as a huge natural temple in which 
the spirit dwelt in suffusion. Later on, as time 
advanced, it was thought necessary to keep some 
image under the tree to evoke the reverence of 
all strangers and passers-by. This marks an 
important stage where we find the spirit being 
slowly detached from the tree. Thus, instead of 
identifying the tree with the spirit, the tree came 
more and more to be regained as a mere sheltering 
place for the spirit. This is the intermediary 
stage and the final stage is reached when we find 
huge piles of buildings, of course, small to start 
with, replacing the trees. “Some of the great 
gods of the Hindu Pantheon exhibit traces of 
a forgotten past, when they seemed to have lived 
under trees.” 

When big temples were raised for gods who 
originally domiciled in the shade of trees, the 
Tamils took special care, as far as 
H ofthetemples possible, not to remove those trees 
which were indeed preserved and 
worshipped with due awe and reverence. In fact 
these trees formed the centre around which the 
temples were built. An opening gap was made at 
the centre, leaving enough room for the trees to 



grow. If any of these trees happened to die, its 
faded stems and withered branches were kept 
secure and worshipped. Those who have visited 
the temple of Thiruvalluvar at Mylapore could 
hardly have missed noting the huge stem of a dried 
iruppai tree (South Indian Mahua or Bassia longi- 
folia) covered with a sheet of copper. In some 
temples new trees were planted in place of old ones 
and worshipped. 

Any tree might have the fortune to become the 
temple of any of the big gods. The jack tree at 
CourtAllam, the mango tree at Mayavaram and 
K&nchipuram, the bamboo at Thirunelveli, the 
mast-wood or Punnai tree at Mylapore, Thirup- 
pugalur and Tbirupurambiam, the bottle-flower 
or kur& tree at Tiruvidaikali, the bael-tree or 
vilvam at Thiruvaikha, the flower-murdah or 
marudham tree at Thiruvidaimaruthur, the jambu 
or black-plum tree at Thiruvanaika, the trumpet- 
flower tree or padiri at Thiruppathirippuliyur, the 
plantain tree at Thirumaruhal, the palmyra at 
Thiruppananthal, the jasmine creeper at Thiru- 
mullaiv&yil and Thirukkaruppariyalur, the 
Kadambu tree (common Kadamba) at Madura, 
the Makilam tree or minusaps elangi at Thirii- 
voffiyur and the Kala tree (small lance — crenate— 
acu te— leaved whortle-berry) at Karivalamvanda- 
nallur are only a few of the many instances in 
poixit. The temples in the aforesaid places belong 
to Lord Siva. In the Vispu temple of AlvAr- 
thirunagari, in Thirunelveli District, there is a 
huge Tamarind tree which is held sacred. This 
tree is worshipped as Thiruppulialvar. _ It is 
belived to be the avatar of the serpent Adisesa, 
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who in the form of this tree gave shelter to Sada- 
g5pa alias Nammalvar. The saint derived divine 
inspiration under the shade of this holy tree. This 
tree neither sleeps nor flowers. So it is also called 
the UrangSpuli (sleepless Tamarind) (e~jDisiaruLie&) 
Another Tamarind with these features was 
existing on a hill near Kanchipuram in Totidai- 
nadu- This has been mentioned by Sekkilar in 
Tirukuripputhondar Puranam as follows:— 

‘‘ piretrQpir&rfileifiee jSiDaifhu&Q&figiB 

jSirwfmr •ipt—Qpib 

taraiirtrL/esrit (jajt—fSev'fGiiJirip. giriBir&^ui/r 

IBf8lL/t_6Sr 

m ireiretir mi (^euBstreotumiasLUGOth memnumii 

<S(^u/rt-.a>ih jijssr/Sm 

mireirQ Least! eput-irrar&_ar>fl}SueB>irui96)> m&sgnjt—irp 

sirtuiruLjetfl e^trprreo ” 

Every big temple in South India has a holy 
tree of its own, pregnant with the significance of 
its hoary past, when there was no such temple and 
the God was pleased to rest in its shade- These 
trees are now called Sthalavritcha (the holy tree 
of the sacred place). Every such tree has a legend 
of its own. Some of them evince to this day some 
peculiar abnormal traits which can be interpreted 
as supernatural. One such instance we have 
seen in the sleepless Tamarind at Alvarthirunagari. 
The mango tree at Kanchipuram yields fruits of 
different tastes at different sides. It may be 
construed as a freak of nature: but, any how, there 
is such a manifestation. Some temples have 
forgotten their venerable predecessors and no trees 
are known or preserved there. 



In this connection, it is interesting to know 
something about the origin of Madura, and its 
temple. The ThiruvilaiySdalpuranam tells us that 
Indra, after killing Vridhrasura, a 
giant, was caught by the curse of 
Brahmahatty and he was advised to 
go down to the earth to wash off his sins. There, 
when he passed through a wood of Kadamba trees, 
the Brahmahatty bid farewell to him and he 
became once again free and happy. Searching the 
wobds to find out the cause for the happy change, 
he discovered God Siva in the form of a Lingam 
ensconced under the shade of a beautiful Kadamba 
tree. There he caused to be built a magnificent 
vimSna or turreted canopy and worshipped the 
deity. Thus was founded the Madura temple and 
the forest Kadambavana became the city of 
Madura. Though this may be treated as a myth, 
the idea underlying this legendary tale cannot be 
overlooked ; and the idea confirms us in our view 
that gods were originally worshipped under trees 
and that cities were built by clearing jungles. 
Though a mighty temple has been created later 
for God Siva at Madura, the Kadamba tree is still 
preserved and revered as sacred. Thus almost 
every temple in South India has got its own story, 
tracing the original abode of the god there to a 
sacred tree. 


In the Sangam age every town and village 
in the Tamil country had a public place in a promi- 
nent part of the locality called 
,3*5552?* Mandram, Ambalam or Pothiyil. 

it* ’ This mandram was used for trans- 

acting all kinds of public functions, religious, 
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social and political. It was at once a place of 
worship and a scene of amusement. The mandram 
was invariably shaded with trees, some of which 
were held as sacred. They were sacred because 
they were regarded as the divine abode of some 
god or spirit. Generally the deities were believed 
to dwell in the bulky stem of the lower part of the 
tree. Any kind of tree found in the mandram 
might happen to become the temple of any deity. 
Even a palmyra tree with a swelling lower stem, 
standing in a mandram was worshipped as the 
hoary residence of a long-famed god. 

“ QprrssrjpfvifD ai—Ojdr G&iribp uirireair 

m&srjDu Quessr&ai ” (Narrinai 303) 


In a small hamlet to which a narrow foot-path 
through a rocky terrain, covered with jasmine 
. buds, led the way, there was a big 
Tree^ 11 banian tree with long overhanging 
aerial roots, which were often rubbed 
against by the grazing cattle. This banian tree 
was worshipped as the seat of a god to whom 
offerings were made at the foot of the tree. The 
crows preyed upon those scattered offerings and 
retired to their nests on the tree in the evening. 
This banian tree was standing in a public place, 
the mandram, which also served as a cattle-pen 
and was always a place of dust and bustle. 

“ QpaiSso /gnu aiteopirj: (djuQ/s/Ol 
ji/ea >i—iuir sudi^uf-^ ^jp/rif-p 

jS/rQpQ LtijnSsir $e>hr<3ua 

Qm®tS" (filLi— &i—*j srireDpgi Q Fa 

e_'(g jusS HJQtfiif&iu Q pir(3j<&irp) v “ 

L/ssrs : 

inai-343) 


6471 
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As all kinds of religious worship took place 
and offei’ings scattered under the shade of trees, 
the birds, especially the crows, roosted on the 
branches, and were fed bountifully. At' Kalar 
rice-balls and flesh were offered to the deities 
dwelling in trees and these were received by the 
awaiting crows — 

11 LfiirQesr ueQujs&sr 

GuwflQuirfTF) Qt6($<tg > ®$5or pe&Qiuir® 

QeueoGutr it<f G&rryirr Q&/r&rgrrj 

l$(3)U<s 8<£ Q&(rev)i—.Giurr 
WLjLiEJdSfr^ Q&frsvr^ tu lough tuiremrir 

Qur^^TfQ^IT JpiGfTfSrfjGlJ&ST 

(Narrinai-281) 

To propitiate the deity inhabiting the banian 
tree standing at a mandram, an elevated structure 
or altar was erected in front of the tree and 
sacrifices were offered on it. A deserted village 
is described in which a sacred banian tree with 
its altar was left neglected and its daily worship 
forgotten : — 

“ 4rstt>ii a9ev/r Quir^a9 goibj(& > u^&= ^jpnir 
mirtLuS m6mjr&& gs^lLu^€s>^u 

Lf/fiev>j= QpfeQgj Qurrifltugtosr tu/reop&i*” 

(Akananfiru-287) 

The banian tree, with its never-failing boon 
of cool and pleasing shade to the worn and weary 
way-farers was always believed to have some 
divine force in itself, because some god or other 
would be pleased to take shelter in its shade. 
So the banian tree is always mentioned as being 
godly or possessed of some god. 



“ Los pjS ” (Akananuru-270) 

“ « t_«y etrireopgi ” 

(Purananuru-199 and Narrinai-343) 

♦ 

Even in the Puranas, God Siva is visualised 
as sitting under a banian tree and expounding 
eternal truths to four disciples. Lord Vishnu or 
Tirumal is pictured as an innocent babe, nestling 
on the leaf of a banian tree, floating on water. So 
these two gods are also called Alamar Kadavul. 

“ Renoir <sz_sy eireiresrSlesr Q&soeuw” 

(Pu ran anuru- 1 98) 

The commentator to Purananuru; takes this 
epithet, ‘Alamar -kadavul' as applying either to 
Siva or Tirumal. So it is equally applicable to 
both. But this is very rare and generally Siva is 
considered to be the God of the Banian Tree and 
He is called Alamar-Selvan. 

“ *gj,a>LDir Q&G06u6$r ^lexfi&ireo Lc&GireS[£r.” 

(Kalitogai-83) 

“ ^eoiAir Q^aieusar ujpeoaisir” 

(Silappadikaram XXIV — Pattumadai) 

“ ^ eeiDir Q&6V6U6ST Qutuir 

(Silappadikaram XXIII — 144) 

“ ^fceoLDir Q&eceu6ar Lo«esr aSy}/r««/rsi> Gasir&r.” 

(Mariimekalai III — 91) 

Siva, seated under the banian tree, facing 
towards the south, is called Dakshipanmrti, and 
this name is mentioned in- Silappadikaram XXIII. 
In Kalitogai Siva, as Dakshinamurti, is said to be 
seated under the banian tree with a bowl of water. 



X* i 

I 

(djDu&G&Gsr it.sQppjb emaG&ir pp I 

girineS mj atiGuir jb uffiia^irisi^ Qpi—ppiresufiP | 

(Kalitogai-133) 1 

I 

[The fruit of the fragrant Screw-pine resem- j 

bled the pitcher with a spout, placed by the side of 
the Far-famed Supreme (Siva) seated under the I 

shade of the (Banian) tree.] At Pukar or KSviri- | 
pumpattinam, there was a sacred tank on the bank j 
of which a banian tree was standing, sheltering 
Siva, the Triple-eyed. The tank-bed shaded by this 
banian tree was known as Alamurram where 
young maidens gathered early in the morning and 
beautified the spot with decorations. Then they 
worshipped Lord Siva and performed the ceremony 
of PSvai-yadal or Ambavadal. 

“ Biresrwettip Qpjgijprebr Qpaail. Q&smmiear 
^60 Qpppmi saSesrQupp eap^tu 
Quiriuema Quirifiesru)&sr Loae&ir 

emmQ&iu uirssteup gia np&m am 
itissn Qisjd/ 61 ajrebG(giu L///7«o<r<£ 

G /S /rear (iff G& ggy iuir ise»e9p 

L/sirj>iir leesr^il i—giGoj. (Akananuru — 181) 

In Thakkay&gaparani, poet Ottakuttar has, 
with his usual hyperbolical flourishes, described a m 
banian tree that was standing in the temple of 
KSli (Thakkayagaparani 139-152). He says in 
one couplet that the tender sprouts of its topmost 
branches were radiating with dazzling brilliance 
by the side of the moon in the skies. It was on 
one leaf of that tree that Vishnu or TEJari was 
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sleeping and it was under its shade that Siva was 
teaching the Vedas. 

‘‘ jytfipesfl g>&9sr/t> CSjS/riflSB0i9 eoir6srss>eu tfiso&i 

aBiflari—ir Ssuih/S &ires>uju> i£te»^i9ssn— e9eiros/(9j 

Go= ir emu ujgi ’’ 

Evidently the shade of the banian tree was 
considered very conducive for learning and deep 
meditation. 

At the entrance or by the side of most of the 
villages there would be tanks supplying drinking 
water to the residents. Huge banian or pipal trees 
were grown by the side of these tanks and on 
river-beds also and revered as sacred. Some idol 
or other was placed at its foot and worshipped. 
As the Tamils wanted to adore their gods as soon 
as they finished their daily bath in the small hours 
of the morning, gods under trees are found in 
plenty near the water-side all over their country. 
The god was supposed to dwell in the tree or under 
its shade. The hugeness and the age of such trees 
added solemnity and awe to their worship. Owls 
and other portentous birds, which naturally would 
take shelter under their foliage, would scream 
during nights and such screams would instil fear 
into the minds, especially of the women-folk and 
they invariably interpreted such screams as 
ominous. 

‘‘ ertbftpn- onrt9io jd 

t&L ayeaar QpgjiLDjr <$ gu r (sp ianrn ufglgshu 

Gpiuir sudsfisu/nu Q <$6 &st&lL ^Q^Qrr 

GH ir ILJ u LJ 6V) p lU^rr^jlh GUO^Qplh &i ” 

(Naryinai — 83) 
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The margosa tree was always connected with 
some goddess or other and worshipped as a sacred 
temple. The warriors of the Malava 
The Margosa country, which formed part of the 
Tamil-land, forming themselves into a marauding 
band, used to raid the neighbouring lands and 
capture cattle herds. In one of such raids, a band 
of them noticed that their arrows had missed the 
aim and had run off their mark. From this they 
understood that the goddess of the locality, residing 
on a margosa tree, was displeased with them. They 
became very much alarmed and to appease the 
infuriated deity of the fat-stemmed margosa tree, 
they sacrificed a bull and sprinkled its blood at 
the foot of that tree. After propitiating the goddess 
in this manner, they cooked and dined on the flesh 
of the victimised bull, with the consolation that 

the favour of the deity had been won. 

# * 

“ euiueuir Q&r filis si efdSu 

utu&em jo pijS {§juj ds®iiis6sar lo ( peuir 
JfliL/Q'SFLL QlSSTL/SO^ &tUjXQp68T0 

(S^/riip oir/rsrojr (SeuthtQjb 
Q&ir/xpuuir Qeu/ohi^i giro-tuu 

L/sooiju emrasls essr&GO&n jD ” 

(AkanS-nuru — 309) 

In almost all the Kali temples in South India 
a margosa tree will be found in the precincts. 
Those who decorate and masquerade themselves 
as a Kali, always carry a bunch of margosa leaves 
in their hands. This shows the close affinity of 
the Kali with this tree. The cutting down of a 
margosa tree is deemed in the southern districts 
as equivalent to the murder of an innocent young 
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girl and that pernicious deed will be chastised with 
dire calamity. The popular belief is that it will 
end in the dreadful result of a toll of some life 
dear to the family of the offender. Thus margosa 
is the exclusive temple of Kali, the furious goddess 
of the demons. But Kali is worshipped under 
various names. 

The margosa leaf is a potent charm against 
all devils and witchcraft. It was supposed that a 
w'ounded person was liable to be molested at night 
by evil spirits and goblins. To avoid their nocturnal 
visitings, margosa leaves were hung on the door- 
way and on the roof. This we see even now in 
houses where one is laid up in bed with small-pox, 
chicken-pox or measles, which ills are popularly 
believed to be the scourge of Kali. In fact those 
diseases are called Amman or Mariyayi, denoting 
KSli. The patient is also asked to gently rub his 
body, when needed, with margosa leaves to allay 
the physical irritation. It may be due to the 
germicidal tendencies and sanitary properties of 
the margosa which, is rich with medicinal value ; 
but, whatever it may. be, for the ancient people, 
the cause was not known but the effect was seen. 
Other precautions to keep aloof t.he devils were, 
the hoisting of the leaves of the iravam, i. e.\ 
the serpent-champak tree or Mesua Ferrea (Naga- 
sambangi), the burning of incense and white 
mustard, the playing of music, bells and flute arid 
the singing of the Kanchi or Kurinchi tune. 

“ $mime afl i9ireuQuirr(S <3 euWL/uiSssr^ Q&pggj ■ 
eusriBi(&jU3'Tfjtj iSuj/rQfpirQ ueteStuA -sjdisiss 
em&uuu Qunjir ip 
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ggtuaB luiruau 

^g)«® '9=lds$£ Qiu l efimgi airis^Q urrup- 
QmQm&rr eusa>irui9 d> osip-isem/D L/ea>mg§)d 
«/r««iD euihGuiir asrpm/i Gpirifi 
Geu& gijp tSqgLcm pirmSluj 

yfUaQu/rfild Gy>fl>&r& Q m @® /seta <s ty soar <2 war.” 

(Puran&nuru- — 281( 

Thus during the days of war in ancient times 
in the Tamil country, the houses of soldiers at 
night would be festooned with margosa leaves and 
resounding with music set to the Kanchi tune 
while incense would be burnt to protect the 
wounded from evil spirits. 

** GfajuaLj&Sssr Qiuiriq- uu eyas mir^Hd uiri_at]ih 
QiBiuiLj6s)L^d enastuir ggtueQ L/to>auu€*fii> 
aimed tr LuSsaiLjBi smQeoear /D6srQai. 

(Purananuru— 296) 

The power of the margosa or neem leaf to 
ward off the devils is very great and so this is 
called, ‘ the leaf with a file-like edge, that is the 
devil’s enemy,’ (aravai-kadippagai), in Mani- 
mekalai, VII, 73. One may legitimately be led to 
surmise that this belief might have induced the 
early Pandyas to take to the garland of the neem 
leaves and flowers, as their royal emblem. The 
belief current even today is that if the door-way 
and window-frames of a house are made of the 
timber of a margosa tree, that house would be 
devil-proof and no spirits would enter inside. 

There is another belief that even when a tree 
has been felled, sawn into planks and .used to 
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build a house, the woodland spirit might still be 
lurking in the timber. The spirit occupying a 
tree was thought to be capable of 
Taoeu-k-kahttal following the hewn branches or 
stem of that tree to any length of 
time and distance imaginable. So, after the 
completion of a newly built house and just before 
its occupation fowls and eggs are sacrificed to 
propitiate any possible spirit that may be remain- 
ing in the wooden structure of the new building. 
The tree spirit, being thus put in good humour, 
will desist from doing any harm to the inmates 
of the house, nay, it will move itself to some other 
tree in the forest and leave the inmates of the 
house in peace. The carpenter plays an important 
part in this ceremony and in the southern districts 
this is known as Taccukalittal It 

is a ceremony performed by carpenters prior to 
house-warming with a view to exorcize evil spirits. 
The general belief is that one will not prosper in a 
new house, if he has not already performed this 
ceremony and pui’ified the place. It is interesting 
to note that the Toradjas of Celebes entertain such 
beliefs and they kill a goat, a pig or a buffalo and 
smear all the wood -work of a new dwelling with 
its blood. It is believed that after this propitiation 
the spirit or deity inhabiting the wood will leave 
the house and seek a fresh abode in some other 
tree. 


In olden days boats and other sailing vessels 
were made of wood and it was conceived that the 
spirit of the tree whose wood was used for making 
the vessel would be clinging to it. It was feared 
that if that spirit was irritated, it would upset the 

3 
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vessel in the midst of the sea. So the sailors and 
fishermen worshipped and palliated the wrath of 
the spirit of the boat with periodi- 

Wooden^ata cal offerings of fragrant incense. 

When the boat or vessel was worn 
out and cast aside, they did not offer their worship 
as usual. It was discarded like an old useless bull. 


“ ff tsar® Qu/Vfis Qpujeup ^tiuir€sar®ueo stfiisQ/Seuru 

unr/ijsi6a>pu L/e&srfl luSsoppeSp L/fsu—Q^irssfQ 
QppjpeStbsr QurrSiu Qpifiajir iuii>i9 
meoQetnijgi iBa>L-eu6trth ea>ajpQpesr enjfpeu/r 
Ljmpnemi—d &irs9p z_r/H/@ 

mj/t&BDsr iB6STLjfiD& Q m ir u.r ir (Rjpisf? 
gjryjQsJ/r© Q«l$ jgjiu Ljesretesnuii Q&irtrpSyiSBr 

QPfpeyQPPjb i963si?«@® &*djdsu” (Narrinai 315) 


During recent times, another practice has also 

come into vogue in the Tamil-land and that 

_ „ . reminds us of the fact that trees 

Tree Marriage . , , . . , 

also may be solemnly married one 

to another, often with elaborate ritual and costly 

feasting. They plant the pipal and the margosa 

side by side in such a way that they grow together, 

one cleaving to the other. This is called the 

wedding of the pipal and the margosa. He who 

performs this ceremony and instals the Naga 

images under them is believed to be blessed with 

children and prosperity thereafter. It is also 

believed that going round these trees a number of 

times early in the morning, after a cool bath will 

cure sterility. In this connection it is well to 

remember that the breeze of the margosa is 

generally considered to be good for health. The 

air breathed by the pipal tree in the morning 
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hotlrs might possess some purifying properties 
that might act well on the human system while 
taking brisk rounds and swift turns about this 
tree in conjunction with the margosa. Any one 
will feel refreshed and restored by this valuable 
exercise, at any rate, and more so in the case of 
women. The belief connected with Nagapratish^a 
seems to be of late origin as there is no allusion 
to be found in the early Tamil works regarding this 
practice. 


The Pipal : 
Arasu 


The pipal tree (ficus religiosa) is still an object 
of universal worship throughout India, which no 
Hindu would willingly cut or injure 
and beneath the shade of which he 
would be reluctant to tell an untruth. 
This is the tree of knowledge (bodhi or bo-tree) 
under which the Buddha gained enlightenment. 
We have already seen how the worship of the 
pipal is represented in a seal of the Indus Valley. 
At the present day the pipal is inviolably sacred. 
Though pipal plants undermine houses and temples, 
the Hindus deem it a sin to uproot them. It has 
been rightly called Arasamaram, the King of Trees. 
Colossal buildings and walls may go to ruins but 
not one leaf of the pipal will be touched. It is 
even more sacred with the Buddhists, as can be 
seen in Ceylon to-day. The mysterious rustling of 
its tremulous leaves is no doubt one cause of the 
superstitious awe with which this tree is regarded 
and worshipped. Near river-beds and lakes and in 
all watery places this tree is grown and an image 
of Ganesh placed under its shade with some N&ga 
images. This tree establishes itself firmly even in 
some railway-station plat-forms and people render 
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homage to it. (e. g. Tanjore Junction S. I. Ry.). 
Performing circumambulation round the pipal tree 
is a duty imposed on every Hindu. There is a 
famous pipal tree at Srimushnam in the South 
Areot District where married couples throng 
together on festive occasions and circumambulate 
the tree with their hands linked together. 


There was a giant vagai tree, the sirissa, in 
the cemetry grounds near Puk§.r. ft was believed 

The Vagai * iave heen infested by bands of 

dreadful demons and famished furies. 
That spot was called Vagai-mandram. There were 
also other spots like Vanni-mandram (Indian 
Mesquit), the resort of Kapalikas, Vellil-mandram 
(wood-apple) and Iratti-mandram (Jujube tree), to 
which resorted mendicant ascetics making garlands 
of broken skulls, all haunted by demons. 

11 jSirear/Blu-] Qin/rQimeuiL/ Qpifl @5? j)M Qm/rnsiSd, 
sr6orsv>jDiLj<^ pit-jail aserretfliLj u>i_irihgi 

arajuSd a®m(Buiu esesar/eiQee/redir i£.edjr® 
loireOLD/r Qu(j^^&Sssr «a//r«a><s LDesrrDQpth 
Gleusmesfienarm p Lf.Qaj/r © uDirmfd uo&(£® JDB &s 
Lj&re&fst fl) ■sh.'TFjiit Q sit err etf! 6&r Loeir jDQptG% 

<3?u-Ss o QmrreariSs Qerririg-iuir exjarerrQLoir® 
u>er>L—f£ iLfjptd(&)Lh euesresP uisor jDQptxi 
«Bj)5 luirdetDssiu Q/Xir^ppirau 

Sq^iiGipiri—iru z_»®< sb@ LSjr f sj© ldsst fDQpCn.” 

(Manumekal&i— VI 80-89) 

The vagai tree was also worshipped as the 
temple of the Goddess of Victory, Durga. This is 
known from the commentary to the phrase Kadavul 
Vagai \ quoted below. It is thus we see the 
victorious kings and their soldiers wearing chaplets 
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of vagai flowers, as a symbol of their victory. It 
was a token of the favour shown them by the 
goddess of war. The Cliera soldiers added v5gai 
flowers to their chaplets of palmyra-flowers to 
celebrate their victory in battles. 

** p irirLfiftm tfsaresr eu/r^ssu— aB@e9/b 

(2 utriru® Loaretnr (SuirihQpir® Q/Xir®## 
eu/rema/S giul/eff Qajuuuu .‘' ; 

(Pathirrupattu-66) 


The Wars of 
the Flowers 


The wars of the ancient Tamils may rightly be 
called the Wars of the flowers. The different 
stages of their wars may broadly be 
brought under eight heads. At 
every stage the soldiers and their 
commanders, including their kings wore different 
flowers ill the form of chaplets on their heads to 
signify the purpose for which the war was under- 
taken. As a preliminary to a war, the party on 
the offensive side first took surprise raids into the 
enemy’s territory to lift the cattle found there and 
thus clear the war-zone of all innocent and helpless 
creatures. These raiding parties wore the Vetchi 
flowers. (Scarlet ixora or Ixora coccinea) on their 
heads. A special and solemn ceremony was 
observed in the temple of Durga, the goddess of 
war and the Vetchi flowers were presented to the 
soldiers as a gift or boon from the ferocious goddess 
as a guarantee of success in their dangerous 
enterprise. 

“ e_4 Qjpir Qmr 0 LD&igB) affletDjrQesireirsir 

syjbjD&zrck o 

Qeuil.&t LDeoir LjSsBTiu Qeueireiirier^^p^^iLjiii 

(2 su soar (Suit (2 cjit fi’iu 'n 
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t&eoir LjSssnu Qeueirairi&^^p^^iqih 

(Sa/633rz$i.6Br (Seujbj^rre 
slLQil/lL mirflmuf-u @ire®«»^£^i« s/tlL®u> 

Guirjfiui” 

(Si lappad i kar am -V ettu vavari ) 

[ When the hero would pray the goddess of the 
sword and wear the Vetehi flower* the king-crow 
or the black bird would make a violent scream in 
the woods of his enemy’s territory. ] 

Capturing the cows in the neighbouring state 
was an act of war which thus paved the way for a 
successful invasion. But nobody would lose the 
herds and meekly sit at home. Soldiers of the 
country, into which depredatory hordes had 
descended, would flock to the banner and rush 
forward to track the enemy and retrieve the herds. 
The party thus resisting would wear the Karandai 
flowers (Indian Globe-thistle ) 

When a king decides to march against his 
enemies with a view to annexing their territories, 
he would wear the Vanchi flower (Glabrous mahua. 
of the Malabar coast or four-seeded willow). So 
Vanchi was the symbol of the aggressors. Getting 
scent of this invasion and before the enemy steals 
a march over him, the defending king would 
proceed against the marching enemy to arrest his 
progress. While doing so, his soldiers would 
distinguish themselves by wearing the Kancbi 
flower (River portia. ^jbjuu^anrer). So garlands of 
Kanchi flowers worn by soldiers indicated the 
nature of their war-aim, viz-, that of defending 
themselves against the onslaught of the enemy. 
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Sometimes a king might not come out and 
give an open battle to the enemy but take refuge 
in his fort or citadel; or perhaps he might have 
been trapped or besieged while camping inside a 
fort. In such cases of a war of siege, the besiegers 
who were engaged in storming a fort, would wear 
the Ulignai flowers (Balloon vine) and the besieged 
army would wear the flower of nocci (the five- 
leaved chaste tree). The warriors who were 
engaged in battle on either side would wear the 
Tumbai flowers (Flower toombay), as a mark of 
their valour and the triumph in battle was 
signalised by the wearing of Vagai (Fragrant 
Sirissa). These flowers of war might also be made 
of gold and presented by kings to their soldiers. 
They at times wore the leaves also along with the 
flowers. This practice of donning these flowers 
as the badge of war applied to the whole rank and 
file of the soldiery. 

The implements of war and other accessorial 
musical instruments were also reverentially 
decorated with these signal flowers. To cite but only 
one instance, when the war-drum of Cheraman 
Peruncheral Irumporai, the Destroyer of Thakadur, 
was carried in a processian for a holy ablution, 
it was decorated with peacock feathers, and 
garlands of flowers inter-laced with the gold- 
coloured tender leaves of the Ulignai. War-drums 
were cherished as sacred and worshipped as the 
throne of the goddess of war, Durga. 

44 ubfT&jD ai/rirLjjp eueinQsbr 

6V>ldu® LD0/s/(ga) Qu/reQiu 

t£$8 Qujir afar Quit L ns&sfifBf&irir 
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Quireodi(<gjes>ip ii-jifien^Qiuir® Qu/re8iu& (SjuLup-a 

00^ GcULLemS lLI(T^Qs(Lp QpjT&LD 

LDsmssafl eumsir eusiremeu" (Puranaufil’U — 50) 

This Uligfiai is a dense lengthy creeper with j 
glistening leaves and is also called Korran 
(Q*/rp(ys»r). Pfipdyau Neduucheliyan, the conqueror 
of Talaiyalankanam, is said to have worn the green 
leaves of the margosa with Uligfiai flowers when | 
he started for battle on his chariot. Poet Idaikun- 
drur Kilar was (ieeply moved by the imposing 
personality and the grand and majestic appearance 
of that heroic lad of the blue blood and melted 
into the following sweet strains of sonorous 
rhythm : — 

“ QesurQesS gsfkrrtijx «/ra> sb< 5B3 r«yja> Q/S/TLLQd J 

&8oM 5@J£J'3S60 Co61/lhl96Sr GpttBT ;SG1?l fT 

QfBQenQa/np l iljl$6v>^u ueuQsnr® iRck&ibgi 

t&iJPIEQpjrtp. <£FIT LJLD Ujbfl! 

QisQfB Gpirm Q« 5 E/r®^^ Qu/reQaj i^esrCS^sar 

JU.r/r Qs/rsv oj/r tpseuGuesr 

(Purananuru ?7) 

In this stanza the poet wishes long life to the | 
floral emblem sparkling on the diadem of the 
* .. , • mighty prince of the Pandyas. It is 1' 

flowers of kings wort h while noting here that the 

Pandya King was said to have worn 
the Ulignai with the margosa. The Pandya Kings 
wore margosa leaves as their royal emblem. Apart 
from the flowers above mentioned, the three ancient 
crowned dynasties of the Tamil country had worn 
distinct flowers and garlands of a different type 
as their royal and conventional emblem. Thus the 
ChOlas betook themselves to Atti, the holy 
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mountain ebony. The Cheras had the emblem of 
palm-leaves and the PSndyas, the margosa leaves 
and flowers. On solemn occasions, like that of war 
and on festal days the kings adorned their heads, 
after a sanctimonious bath, with their emblematic 
flowers, obtained from their sacredly-protected 
family trees. Neduncheliyan was said to have 
worn his neem leaves in this ceremonious fashion, 
when he went out for battle. 

“ Qp^r/r euira9/b uenfld&iu Loexiremft 
Lt>6srjD (Seuu>i9ear sg63ar(<9j«!»£p us'Babm 
Q/seiArSSotisr Qp&reanr& mefijnpl etfhueS 
QojuiCSuir/rJ 1 Q&Lflttjgguih eum^6esT6sr. ” 

(Purananuru-79) 

Here we see beyond a shadow of doubt, some 
solemn ceremony being observed at the time of 
wearing those token flowers. The superstitious 
respect shown to this practice betrays a faint trace 
of its totemistic origin as we find the royal dynas- 
ties possessing their own tribal distinctions and 
symbols in the form of different flowers and this 
practice is traced to a very ancient past whose 
springs are lost in mythology. It is said that even 
Lord Siva wore the charming Ulignai when he 
burnt to powder the three flying fortresses, the 
Tiripura. This is how the Ulignai is glorified and 
sanctified. 

** u>tumnBir& p/riruQuQ^s&LD ics/bjDpImitrir tuirQjr 
«S)aj®«jr60ar fxpssrjpi — jDKjdi&leixsnfu 

yfr&Qsr e&piflu ^es>u-aj!r gfg 

inrrs Qs/r 

(Purapporul Vepbamala.i-102) 


4 
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In TakkaySgapparapi, Ottakkuttar says that 
Vlrabhadra wore the tender leaves of the sacred 
mango tree, standing at the Siva temple of Kanchi- 
puram, when he started to destroy the sacrifice 
of Takkan. 

“ 4B&Qa9jbarB' (3tjf2@@6rr ueeeosumtsetf eS/bseSp 
jSt&(&tt9jbuesf1 sff4ra6&sre&Bt9eZr Gsuskres^eoires^eu 

Qoj/r&idaQeu.” 

This confirms the fact that the ancients 
believed to have derived additional strength by 
wearing chaplets and garlands of sacred leaves and 
flowers while fighting. 

A ferocious god was believed to be dwelling 
in a maram tree or venkadambu (a sea-side Indian 
oak) which was standing in the 
mandram of a village. The deity 
was believed to have the power of 
chastising the evil-doers and the wicked with 
unabated wrath. So this god was held in awe and 
adored with zeal and reverence, 

** tne&rjD u>inrj>ip& CSusrQp^lir <s E£_ay6ir 
Qsirip. Gtuirirp QpjwtL. Qwegru. ” 

(Kuruntogai-87) 

Hero-stones were installed at the foot of maram 
trees, with names of the fallen heroes engraved to 
identify them. The divinity that dwelt in such 
hero-stones instilled awe and reverence in the 
hearts of the passers-by and was worshipped as the 
ruling deity of the vicinity. 

“ Q&Qgfduj mit eattijr loir it jy&js • _ 

Gor/rmSiu mrr Gt_er &eu8so r ” 

v - (Malaipadukadam 395-396) 
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The reverence for the Kadambu tree of the 
red flower was enhanced by the fact that God 
Muruga was pleased to wear always a garland of 
red Kadambu flowers. 

u Quir&e&mj u jrr jr LOjr/rj>f&&i 

e -(5 € * r l«b& &6tkrL-tnr L/jr^rrj Lnmri9€sresr. 99 

(Thiruraurugapruppadai 10-11) 

u &mr Loevids 

QmQCSeuLL Gu&gft. ’* 

(Maduraikanchi 613-614) 

God Mu ruga not only wears the scarlet 
Kadambu flowers but is also posited as a God 
dwelling in the Kadamba tree. So He is also called 
Kadamban. 

“ asi—tiiuujir QmQQeudr. ” 

(Perump&narrupadai-75) 

“ asi—wuuuriijp ”, “ st^ihuLDiremSl iSSso. ” 

(Paripadal-XlX 2 & 104) 

“ Qrreceus ai—inuitirrm presr . ” 

(Ainthinai Aimpathu !) 

tc mmiai—wu&aru Qt-ijbpaiGrr umt@esr6or” (Tevaram) 

When enumerating the places haunted by 
Muruga, the Kadamba tree smiling with new 
blossoms, is also mentioned as one. 

“ <FIS^tLjt}l LjgtuyjlBI Sl—thL/LD. ” 

(Tirumurugarrupadai-225) 

Hence the ancients thought that by worship- 
ping the Kadamba tree they were worshipping 
Muruga, in the same way as the devotees of Siva 
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and firumal worshipped the banian tree. Before 
entering the arena of bull-fighting, the combatants, 
worshipped the gods dwelling under the shade. .jq£ 
the banian and the holy, hoary, and huge Mar§;m 
(Kadambu) trees with due care and devotion so 
that they might be vouchsafed with success in the 
ensuing fight. 

“ ^<XQpm Q&frmeyeS iMff/rjfQpw 

QpetjjDiLjeifl utnrj^iuu uirtutBpesrir Q^ir^pe-, ” 

(Kalitogai-101) 

We get an inkling into the mode of worshipping 
these trees by a stray reference found in Kalitogai 
by way of a simile. The entrails slit open by the 
horns of bulls in a bull-fight were carried to the 
skies by kites and when dropped down, they fell 
on the adjacent Kadambu and banian trees and 
seen dangling on their branches. These are com- 
pared to garlands hung up there to propitiate the 
gods tenanting those trees : — 


• 

******** * ******* *• •*'•••* *•*••••••• •* ••*••••• ••*••*•••••• toj JZJ tjS 051 

Q&/r&^Q&uj 

(GTjir Q&/r6torQL-.rLpzL.ib surriu&utS gg) 

^gpiBSt LDGRfftLDfr/r sQgOI&iQlLl^ 

LDnSsoQuirflt @8sn”- (Kali toga r-lOfi) 

This shows that garlands were tied round the 
trunk and on the branches of these sacred trees 
and the gods were believed to he pleased with 
them* Even to-day this is a familiar sight in South 
India. How true is the saying of a Babylonian 
sage of 2100 B. C. or earlier! “ The life of yesterday, 
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ifc is every day the same.” On trees believed to 
have been inhabited by some goddess, are hung 
some interesting and curious objects like 
winnowing-fans, dolls, toy -carts, cradles, bangles, 
et cetera. These are gifts from devotees who, as a 
mark of their gratitude for the fulfilment of their 
prayers, ranging from the birth of a babe to the 
curing of a disease, present their promised offerings 
and satiate the deity. The tree will be clad with a 
red cloth at the foot and anointed with oily red 
ocre, sandal paste and saffron or Kunkum, The 
anointing red paste is called manchal-ney or 
mancanai It is a turmeric paint mixed 

with oil and smeared on idols of minor deities and 
sacred trees. Rice is cooked and offered in front 
of the trees. This is known as Pongal-ittu- 
Padaittal (Quir/BaeStlQu Goats, fowls 

and eggs are also sacrificed. Even toddy and fish 
are offered. These are performed to the accompani- 
ment of nerve-gripping music played on fifes and 
timbrels and tabors. 

About two thousand years back, there was 
standing a huge Kadambu tree at the foot of the 
Tirupparahkundram hill, near Madura. It was 
devoutly held as a divine tree most sacred to 
Muruga who wielded the spear. A graphic des- 
cription of the rnauner of worship done to this 
tree is given iu Parip&dal. The devotees marched 
to the sacred Kadambu with great enthusiasm, 
after sun-set, every-day, playing music. They 
carried with them their reverential offerings of 
sandal, incense, holy fire, festoons, garlands and 
honey-dewed flowers, tender leaves, cloths bearing 
flower— designs and bells and spears. They 
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invoked the grace of the tree with laudations* 
A. goat was found tied to the waist of the tree. 
The devotees were filled with great ecstacy and 
contentment. And they craved not for anything 
else, even heavenly bliss, in exchange for this 
delightful devotional merriment. 

“ QpuiLj(B LD&rr(&)6tn{p 4Vip.usesaf) 

eri^Sso srLamgi &iriepih> e8t*>ir{<§) 
e8ta>L-iuaair tufs>a=£p (Ssuecar 4sip.uurti> 
urtOesr 0 *»«Q<t//r© uemesStu e8ts><F»96srr 
tSflioeoir usgiaQesr lcj rsSssr (&je£rft)0 && 

CZesirQeoif) Q&irdbrmtvp LjsnaQairif. Q*jr(*j/BiQ4sip 
ldb-Sso wrrSso aju/-iLfso>p> tSeaajisr 
(StniCBeeir 0 «ro (Seu6oar(SliBir mjit 

(Paripadal— XVII 1—8) 


Furies were imagined to be dwelling at the 
bottom stem of dmai (Tooth-brush) 
trees in forests. 


The Omai. 


“ (GjirQpp, eSQfjisp (oGU/reo>uiiLJih LjjneQeir. ” 

(Akananuru-291) 

People living in barren, dry or sandy pai’ts 
where trees were scarce, had contented themselves 
by installing gods under the meagre 
Thistles too. shade of briars and prickly pear. 

A minstrel while trudging his way 
through some dry parts of the country suddenly 
observed some ominous signs which portented 
death for his patron. He immediately prayed to a 
way-side deity which was found housed under the 
poor, shade of a thistle to save his master from any 
mishap that might befall him. 
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“ «arjr , sareS Sffijb •st— afsir euirtp/sjUiu 
uSu® /jC/TJj/s/ 0 &O a&Ljesia Q/sir ffi/r jifd 
&irGG3rQ&>6ST Q&ireoQsoesr eSeoreSSsur ags-iii 

uiresar. ” (Purananuru-260) 


The Bilva or Bael tree needs special 

mention. It is the Stalavritcha or Sacred Tree 

The Vilram fc ^ e s P ecia l h°ly order, at Thiru- 

vaika. The trifoliate bael leaf is 
specially used for the worship of Siva. Its leaf is 
of a triple form — with three leaflets and probably 
on that account consecrated to Siva with His three 
functions. The form of the leaf also reminds us of 
His three eyes.' The nut of a bael fruit is of a 
large size, assuming a pyramidal or conical shape 
with a rugged surface. The nut is dovoutly wor- 
shipped by Saivites as a Linga. Milk and flowers 
are offered at the foot of the bael tree and adored. 
In Siva temples the bael leaf offered to Siva., is 
taken and presented to the devotees as prasatham 
or divine gift. In the same way, in Vaishnavite 
temples the basil or tulasi leaf is offered instead of 
the bilva, as Vishnu is fond of tulasi. The bilva 
is supposed to possess some intrinsic divinity in 
itself. Its leaves have got great medicinal effect. 


The Vengai or East Indian kino tree also is a 
favourite habitation for gods. This tree rising 
The Ve ai aloft by the side of paddy fields, 

with flowers sparkling like fire, 
would hardly fail to captivate the imagination of 
the ancients and they did not hesitate to conjure 
a deity to be dwelling in that tree, as the guarding 
angel of the fields around, 
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“ eriftinr^dr Gwdisaxs <s st~eijdr s/rs(&jdi 

aspenR.” (N arrinai-216) 

At Kamur, which belonged to a chieftain, 
called Kaluvul, there was a big Vengai tree with 
a rugged bottom and this tree possessed a fierce 
demon or Biitam. Its fresh flowers had a pleasing 
fragrant scent. 

(i tn/r Qje&jr <35!T(>Lp [T ff SBJ & lL 

Qu/rfiojemir G>svmiGr>&<$ 

^eaarasuiyj Lj&iLcs»ir ib it (Akananuni- 65) 

It is said that the Vengai tree had its flowering 
seasons and those seasons were considei*ed to be 
very auspicious and good. 

“ i50t^)lL mrQerr Gw diesis. ” 

(AkanAnuru-85) 

“ mesr^dr G eu diesis eff searserrih wHiIilj. ” 

( Aka nanuru-1 33) 

“ is6bt tgjKr Gwdiesisu Quit ear u>(Vjdr ■’ 

(Narrinai-384) 

“ mrdr Gwdieass Quit ear aQ&aiLf mearLoBei. ” 

(Tinai malai-20) 
“ ms-dr GwA*s>s fcpgudr. ” (TinaimSlai-31) 

Qu/r&r&rRGssr/r GeuBBienm” 

(Yapparunkala Viruthi, Sutram~6) 

“ mesr^dr Geudiesisu Quit ear Gears- Lf gu neoir. ’* 

(Yapparunkala Viruthi, Sutram-16) 

“ iSessBiueBysiB^i isesr^etrirp y,uuesreijui G endless.” 

(Yapparunkala Viruthi* Sutram-37) 
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And thus a long catena of instances may be 
cited to prove that the Vengai is scarcely mentioned 
anywhere but with a stress laid on its primary 
feature of blooming at a time which was consi- 
dered to be most auspicious — and auspicious for 
what? For contracting marriages. As the 
flowering season of this tree was auspicious, the 
people residing in the mountainous regions which 
were abounding in Vengai trees, celebrated their 
marriages during that season. During those days 
marriages were performed when the crescent of 
the moon had begun its growth, after the passing 
of the New Moon. So the appearance of the moon 
in the sky and the flowers in the Vengai tree, was 
an unfailing signal for the performance of impend- 
ing marriages. During this period ladies in love 
would send their maids to their lovers to expedite 
their marriages and there are a number of instances 
to prove this custom. 

“ eo>uthLi&G0, (Seum/esiaiLj Qwirere^essrir eSfiiBp&sr 
QiB(BQsuesar QpirQasir6aBri^eir(3/D. ” 

(Akanftnuru-2) 

“ Q ear jgu jp e8 (LgLotsi sh.joa 

e vntjGin CSpirtfl me&ru>SsB iB/ri^ear 
Qeuimenm eBfleQi _ Gibit&Q 

effmiSStm/Du u&msr^G^ireir eu ea> iris peer 6&r Q«r6»yD(2«” 

(Kalitogai-38) 

‘‘ isear^ar GtudifatsiLj uieoirsuiir eQaflQiuatr 

ereorqpa GeiriSesrar. ” (Narrinai-206) 
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** enwiuir/r aspeS cussr pgt sur^dts>au uyjti sSqgQjXesr 
st tutu ir pa9esr flier u>i$3amr (S&irsBj iB^^^eaihutr 
Quatutuir euifltuQjS eanhuef fi ^/tsstld $ ^/rQsB/rdr 

Qeujbt9eir 

QiDiriuaj/r/r euerfler GeutBtee>«Qu/rssr u>/rSeot9eir 

QpssresBssrCS tv.” 

(TirukkSvaiyar— 262 ) 

Thus when marriages were performed during 
the flowering season of the Vengai tree, brides 
would adorn themselves with garlands of Vengai 
flowers. The wearing of Vengai flowers by a girl 
was a sure sign that she bad been newly married. 
Girls, about to be married, would be anxiously 
awaiting for the day when they could wear the 
scented Vengai flowers ; and young lovers would 
console their beloved fiance’es by promising to 
solemnise their union by the sacred wed-lock during 
the flowering season of the Vengai. The sweet 
smell of the flowers improves love. Man, after all, 
is a child of Nature. And in some of the most 
trying jerks in the vicissitudes of love amours, the 
couple must turn to Nature for light and lead. So 
partners in love would be anxiously awaiting for 
the bloom of the Vengai. 


** 18 ] Stud l&gU/B CB &IT J&JQSj 6U60>Jt LJtSsOt 

Lcesetfl/r nuifidt esLCijgQ&rretr 
GutstOh- fprilu^iu eudi(&)sm(p (Bents sms 
is ear Quit ear ^sorest Bjpnb&rr 

( A kanfvn viru- 378 ) 



lt 2> LD&/rm / s Gv/T^tbQpgS/r (Smjmi6to& 

Qiu/r&re&$Bt> ! & QpirL-Sso **>&£§} QwssoQmtGrr 
mmeuGnir /s/rtsor p/butr zr itlLl— 

ujirdiftaj eu&spjiser Q sr sc. ” (Akananuru-105) 

“ 'g]6&snsi(&)^]6ttr ugfBQjjb l/€^qjsst uirig-tu 
&68ruM>yz Qwifljb (&j&r/np&<35 

Q sum &»&&= Q&th^ub tQSsoarajA 

gg( 0&B &&(&)&) IU/TLD633&B &lGU&(8)<g£ 

@6&rig)&r <bl0<e. ” (Akananuru-345) 

A maiden was waiting for her lover to come 
and claim her hand in marriage. He had long 
been absent. A Vengai tree was standing by the 
side of her house in a mandram. The tree had its 
nasceut budding and blossomed for the first time 
in the season. It was observed by some young 
striplings tending cattle and they at once greeted 
the flowers with a hue and cry, giving vent to their 
exhileration of joy. This noise the maiden heard 
and in spite of her, her eyes ran down tears. The 
Vengai had flowered and the wedding season had 
set in. But where was her lover? He had not 
arrived yet. Then how could she restrain her tears ? 

“ iuitCSld asriam pirdissym pirmpth 
Qaqgpsnei eromiSssr jqqgpesr Gp/rifl 
seirqg/bjpiu u(&pp L/sarpSsoJ 1 

LO&srp (?« nBtsmm Loeoirup (SmtraSl 
ST(ff $3 lLi— GsJLDU Uj&SC 
tOewrCBt—irtu afli_jr«^ jgiuthL/ib 
@6irp re iri—jb ssiarL-QeuiBj « saw-® saw. ” 

(Kuruntogai-241) 
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The girls of to-day have a craze for gold and 
they cover their frail frames with an enormous 
load of jewels. But the girls of those days placed 
a higher value on flowers of the golden Vengai. 
The fresh flowers of the Vengai would be as beauti- 
ful as ornamented gold on which a crafty goldsmith 
had exhibited his skill* Young maidens would be 
burning with desire to wear these beautiful flowers 
on their head but they should marry to adorn their 
hair with these flowers which the bridegrooms 
should present to them A maiden separated from 
her lover, wailed to her maid as to where to go and 
find him out to receive the gift of the gold -coloured 
Vengai- 

iC Co gu fE/&&><35 /5/r^rrjjpi Lf^uy^u 

Qu/tgstQ&iu &ibi£hU6vr em&eQcksr 
&6 S)&gu6vtu Lffb/D &eagr6&srtj$ <Kt m t <J) £ 

QjS6/r g$ljgo ^jssafiQu jdu Ljclsm < £g)<55 

&fr 6&5T L_{b &ir pec em&LniB&Gi jd 

Stun-mar <S a J m,Qs/r& l (Sprig. ” (Narrinai-313) 

Even marriage negotiations were carried on 
under the shade of the Vengai tree where both the 
parties would sit and discuss the terms of the 
marriage, fhe bridegroom would be seen by the 
father of the girl when the former would demand 
the hand of his daughter in marriage and the latter 
would formally give his cousent. This sort of 
betrothal would take place under a Vengai tree. 

o ijs tiee was also called ‘ Mandral Vengai ' or 
Marriage-Tree or the Tree of Marriage. 
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€t Quj6sr(S(ir?LL eum&GGrGsr 'gjrb&npiLjil) 

LDGBTJDGO QeUiBJGO>&& &L$nij!5'g} 

LD&ttrLD ftlUf5 &€5TttT!SL£ IDckoSsitf} QsUfT jbQ&. " 

(Kalitogai-42) 

“ ssi^Lisrar Qeumiena, ” 

(Perunkathai-I 50: line 26) 

It was also the practice for the young girl 
betrothed, the fiance’e, to offer Vengai flowers to 
the family deity or Anangu or the mountain-god 
just before the nuptials, amidst so many other 
sweet offerings, imploring the deity to bless her 
marriage which was about to be celebrated. The 
brides with ineffable joy offered also their thanks- 
giving to the deity for thus favouring them with a 
happy fulfilment of their wish. The Vengaiflowers, 
for this worship, would be brought from the 
Mandram which was held to be more sacred. 
Here we see how the Vengai flowers were used for 
every stage of the wedding. 

lC (&)6aT/D& gpea jsst a)/_/jD«6rr 

IM6STJD G>6XJ /&&»<£ Q&fr&ftT® 

U.SsQll-l5V>/D <3St—SXj6fr @6 VQp&GO «a/(J £&$&<£ 

(S^ihueS^ Q&ujp 6&/rtBj»(EJ m>&iu&rr 
Lr&)jrm& &rnhp6rr mrr$& 

&<5@(Jpihf5 <gs6ttr6mrQGrrih GtiurrQsir. 9 * 

(Iyinkurunuru-259) 

Not only the betrothal but also the actual 
marriage was celebrated under the shade of the 
flowery Vengai tree : — 
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u Lj6sr(S&iiBJsm&p jfrggev>jD&(9fti> Quireiresr*s>jDQpar/£l 
esr6srSjb t-i&sunr&Q ibl-ss^ldf u>6arCS(i> j 
isesreQjo Ljetrar/rJ® ujirduGs 

«s 5 r t8j£> Ljeoa rir&@ sip.jgiu>/r msar(S(ff, ” 

(Kalitogai-42) 

The marriage feast was celebrated with a 
gala dance, called Kuravai, in which both men and 
women joined hands and this dance was staged in 
the Mandram, under the shade of the Vengai where 
its flowers would be sprinkling their aromatic 
scented dust. This lovely scene was enacted with 
all pomp and mirth. It may now be assumed as 
certain that the flowering season of the Vengai tree 
was adumbrated with JKuravai dances by men and 
women with hilarious ecstacy under its shade and 
it was celebrated as a ceremonial festival. The 
Vengai was a tree commonly found only in 'moun- 
tainous regions and its flowering time synchronised 
with the harvest of cereals and millet, the staple 
food of the hilly tracts. So it was indeed a happy 
season and the people, with plenty in their homes, 
and having to do nothing for some time to come, 
indulged in merry feasting and dancing. And this 
season was also a fit one for uniting lovers in happy 
wedlock and crown them with conjugal felicity. 

** Gaue®<£ tutnsj&amr 

LD&tr p G>euasi6&><95 WG&snsirtL 
LD&xrfKStu rQLbQjb Qu/rmretf pir^tu 
eQ*JGi6V>JD €ufl<35(&) QpfkjSfb (g}fl)6Uir 
ldBsstqp^/t LD&erRQjr/r® 

,^/r <£6$! <x8 gays serna <£®uu. ” 

(Akananuru-232) 
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This roistering and riotous Kuravai dance was 
staged under the Kino tree (Vengai) after the men 
and women had quaffed the ripened and well- 
seasoned liquor from bamboo tubes: — 

11 eusns/atnio uQ^esfhu m jDey&xsr® 

QeuiBfatas Qpe&r l oSjb (?»j irs^eutL/si /KfmrCSi ** 

(Narrinai-276) 

The millet fields in the mountainous parts 
would be surrounded by Vengai trees. When the 
ancients observed the strange phenomenon of the 
millet ripening and the Vengai flowering at. the 
same time, they made it a custom to reap the 
millet fields as soon as the Vengai showed its 
flowers. This led to their waiting for the blossom- 
ing of flowers on the Vengai tree for harvesting 
their fields which would be guarded till then by 
young maidens, from birds and animals. The millet 
fields provided the convenient rendezvous for the 
meeting of young lovers. As soon as they saw the 
Vengai tree flowering, they would know that they 
could not meet any more on the sly, by the side 
of the millet fields and so, would have to shift their 
tryst to some other place. As the Vengai tree 
forebode the coming harvest, the Vengai was called 
the Tree of Prediction. (KanivSi Vengai) 

** <25 < 3 QecuziQ&sr 

&ir fT0£z> uiQffiibp dSGfoflaj/rtu Q&jmi&n&u 
u/reuenLb aBp&nsr Qwj&lj ufr@}<svnh 

Q/C33T IT 

Lj*99r/r<w& Q&/r4*G®>tr m/rdsniL} isibdQs. *' 

(JSKai^inai-18) 
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44 GwiEiea>& ” (Tinai moli— 9) 

u j§j&rG>6uw<>v>& /bit uu ” (Thinaimalai— 1 8) 

44 &6&fl6U/rtU Co6Ujai6S>65tLfth ” 

(Perunkathai 11-20: line 59) 

M x-/65T(g)(®5Lb Bgot/d eQi-^^^jLb sessffGe^jw€9>s 
rsetr^Gerr mtrLp. Uj&it @< soir<s$ — iDesr&sr/r 
Q~enuu 6 UL$UlL Ql—fT(Lp&igD)lh Q&&>€xuh 
Q^/rm/Du/rso Gu/rgGp Qptr^th 

(Palamoli-120) 
44 moxfieu&nr Qeum/6&>&, ’ J (Tevaram— ) 

11 miu^€unr/r euajjbn$&cko Guj/revunGV tup^Q&sr jpuhen^G poor 
&igL eu/rtr Berflei /ewr© Bssrpeoir & irp/Du QuQfjm&e&fiiun- ir 
Qmriy-euirfT nnjb&Qet& Gi5rrp& cufr^jmd Q&s&rgpiafijr&G&eBT 
pu^currir $$fasrQiuiD/r mnGeuih QuQ^meSi^ &6GBrLf6srGm. 99 

(Tirukk6vaiyar~139) 

4i iM/r^L^mn Q&iressru.w ueo^^iBssr G^soreui—. 6Ufnsvr&u98sOLj 
Quit fdt—Bi Q&rrttBn—Qu iresr Q6 hbu6v>& fBSo&ruLfssrBi 

Q&/riu&Qau65rj?i 

f$tr fit— mi Q&fremQQuiresr eS*®^ s^sesr rssrrev/riu Q&irfituBe&r jp 
QdFir $L-Mt Q&/r6&frip.Q}&th ei » ld&Q<s® jgjrQ im rr lJ 3Q tu 39 

(Tirukk5vaiyar-138) 
44 Mtt&ujirir &<vj&@i€srjp QpjbjrfjDjpi. ’* (TirukkOvaiy ar-1 45) 

There are soul stirring resonant verses, beauti- 
fully depicting liow young girls would be cursing 
the betrayal of the flowering Vengai for they would 
sorely miss the company of their dear lovers, once 
the harvests were to take place. They could not 
any more meet their lovers on the pretext of keep- 
ing vigil over the millet fields. The Vengai had 
conspired to sabotage their bark of love. Thus the 
blame was laid at its door. The harvest would have 
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been delayed for a little longer had not the Vengai 
flowers made their appearance so early, quite 
inopportunely for the lovers. A maiden feels sorry 
for not plucking down the Vengai buds in advance, 
therein disabling the tree from proclaiming the 
hour of the harvest. That could have enabled her 
to indulge in her clandestine amours with her 
lover for some more days: — 

“ QinesrQLDirtflajiriu aessr6sarea>jD eurrtu Gevditnis 

luntjuaiGlSzsrQpeir Qatrvu peorGirt tuir@/b — Qu(^usLfesr^^fi> 
Q'Fiif&SsisriBsar Guir&gp ®6s>puu(S sr ir @ir@/D&iS 

<3=m p&srsuetkr (Spirdstuuir pirw.” 

(Kalaviyark&rikai-page 870 

<« Q#=iUjBiB& 0r6Bbr®4S6xr c-nraaih ueOpptSIffipiriu 

s9&srQ^st—<F Q&iujseueir eQsmGt—irah 65*9&bo LDi9eoSssnuiriu 
ibSsstQsc—<f Q*Ftu<26Sr u>/ri9 eBrmmaQ&i—F Q<Ftujd®*fr&r 
^SbsrQ'St & <3 &IU $3(3 Loir jjiQpessi Gi—ire9js $B(TF l 'S&e&B(oMj, 

(Ti rukkSvaiy §, r—14 1 ) 

The Vengai also has got its Puranic importance. 
The popular story of Valli’s Wedding by Muruga 
is widely known. It is said that Muruga trans* 
formed Himself into a Vengai tree in the midst of 
His love-dalliance with Valli when the father and 
brothers of the latter approached the spot by 
surprise. This divine metamorphosis was achieved 
by the transformation of the Vedas, the Sivftkamas 
and the Sastras into the roots, the stem and the 
branches respectively. Valli saved that miraculous 
Vengai from being destroyed by her kinsmen* 
Hence the Kura vas of the hills showed a strong 
predilection to the Vengai tree, which is found 
to be inseparably interwoven with the life of 
the Kuravas. 

6 
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“ s/r&Ojseareaff &3T iq-Qppear teem jd& surras 

(Beurr diSHiu ®(J}6 vQesoreoeorr Qptu it&Igu jftreomtr&u 
• uirmi&LDjf &6u®(ip/bjpiu> u6>s8so iuir&j£pir(S^iJ)ir 
Gaimea>mi9 jugo/uwrS <3euji>Ljemt— effiresBeir^eir. ” 

(Kandapuranam-VaUiammai Tirumanappadalam) 

This is how many of the sacred trees have been 
described by Puranic writers- An instance may be 
taken from Tirukurrala Talapuranam. A Jack-fruit 
tree is held sacred and reverentially worshipped 
at Courtallam. The tree has been described as 
follows ; — 

** MJirjb &j$iir(SevfXiB j%(Trjsiirr& Qpebu>fBGsrQp60mn-6s£i 

.uremaujir eBTeneu&o sssrQlii &susrrm£ <SF0j3Qav6O/rii> 

LjSsxraairtr&d 

■rrfa>SMjr6srea>6u uffiiu^iranaiuir s^ljiSl-jsib fse9irir& 

(&jeoQ&/r63ar 

(Bi—tr OD&iLJirir jS/T^LDQp&fl) Qlj jpuhi-i antsy d/ (Bjjpuhi-ieoCSeu 

iLjpeyuiirQpir.*' 

The sacred tree of Courtallam is a kind of short 
Jack tree and is called Kurumpala Q^jpimumir'). 
Since it is formed of the holy Vedas, Agamas and 
Sastras, all the gods of the heaven are pleased to 
come under its shade and it is the holy shrine of Lord 
Siva- Feeding that tree with a pitcher of water 
is believed to be equal to bathing all the gods and 
the Big Trio. 

/' jytJtJWaflssr 6ii igsif&z jgi ir Qsujieuig- su ir/SsSiS^ise^esr Liimirm 
Qeuuueo < 3 iSiuoiia^Qetiir^^u. Utipskurrm 

6iiiriraS/o 

(3-ruutfluj Qp6i/<TT)a(B) tni3(Si-.s^ Q&iupjx/r^m” 

(Kurrala Talapuranam) 
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The East Indian Kino tree is called Vehgai 
in Tamil. The word Vengai means also the tiger. 
Vengai flowers are of the sparkling yellow, which 
is also the colour of the tiger. So rocks covered 
with Vengai flowers were said to be resembling 
tigers. 

** JHQFjlhu JO LO&iiriBJB <550/H/<55/TSD QajlB6a>& 

LD/r jbp&iL Qi—irareff 0iriu ^ijotsao 

ggjqfjibLjeS ajiflut-ijDiBi (Puran§nuru 202) 

“ «0O«rA Geuribeto'S eff 

^)(5<iiL/eSds C2(ii?6trjBiu>” 

(Kuruntogai-47) 

“ GUoeoeQsosrir Gemsisma e8iue06O)/DjX /siriSssr 

j>!(L^ea>a Lcaeiflira (&jqgms>6ii Q&uu." Pai’ipadal— 14) 

“ (sjjDeu 0 6srjoluj (<3)iru>6<r>ij Ljf&ptu 

Gaimiena ptr^jiu Gputuiriu (SpirjbjDUD 

tyeff Q&p&i.” (Akananuru-12) 

“ &(V)Bi&ir eSsarGSeuiiiesia «/r«Jrpy><s .sevrCS weo 
^K^mis/rdo ajtuGtumiema G>iual/a(3jtb.” 

(Tinaimalai-26) 

Elephants were said to have trembled at the 
sight of rocks sprinkled with the flowers of the 
Vengai, mistaking them for tigers.; 

11 is joinSsar GeumieB)6Bi9esr ^uuiSsi uiremjDeviiu teir aissssresifa 
to joLodssr G mi items QiuesriBenfl lu^SrCn^ srir&eeuauir. n 

(Tiruccirrambala K<5vaiyar-96) 

The poet Kapilar draws a beautiful imagery 
based on this idea- A fearless tusker mistook a 
Vengai tree, wreathed with beautiful blossoms, for 
a tiger and ran its tusk in great rage into the 
trunk of the Vehgai. But it could not draw it 
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back. And thus, in a struggling condition, raised 
a huge resounding yell like Ravana who was trapped 
under the foot of Mount Kailas, on the top of which 
was seated the God of the matted hair, along with 
His consort, UmS. 

“ g^jmBLniusQee euirmiSiu «S“ luis/gerar 
&aea>UMJU>irm gnu a unSso sesr tgg« 

ea>eu*9nrj fsdscmS esrir&air (Ssaunresr 
Q(tr?tp.uQuirg8 @y}L/(3)f2 -si1>ld8sc 

QtuQi Q&eveoir j^ifiuueussr Guir& 

ILjQFjCB Gil !U LJ U lit (o6U B6V>&6<J>IU i 6 

«j»ayO*/r«33r L^jS ear Qpfifl) QSjpfdiiJ LDpiuirSsar 

afiz_.ir.Eg 3 Soourua <3h.tu p pear 

Gasir®Ljiud aeteo/r ” (Kalitogai— 38) 

The first flowers of the Vengai tree would be 
willingly worn by the women of the hilly parts. 
To obtain those flowers they would approach this 
sapred tree and raise an uproar of “ Tiger ! Tiger !! 
As sacred Vengai trees were believed to be temples 
of some malignant furies, they would not climb 
up to the branches. But by raising the cry of 
“ Tiger ! Tiger !! ”, the tree was said to prostrate 
its branches and thus provide an easy reach for 
the tender hands of young maidens. Hence this 
was a. favourite sport for the girls. If the trees 
were stalwart ones and so could not bend their 
branches, they were believed to drop-down their 
flowers at the sound of ' Tiger In the old com?- 
raentary of Akananuru, it has been clearly stated 
that this foolish belief was prevalent among the 
hilly tribes. 
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“ meQyftt&j &ir i (olwbehr G(tr?ifi udit Gtsir 
Qi—ire®@Bs8i GeuiBi6s>a Qmiriu(s^su^ Q<mb rjpiyfiu 

L/eSt-feS Qiu6ir&uii> y^a> Gpirebrjo" ( Akananuru— 48) 

‘‘ 6*i6tnb<s sue rretfl u*sr Coig)E/(<9j -Firapi 
®6tciribp GeumissiStF G&QsmQLh Quirei&irtj 
Quit ear Gest/r LjgjiLneoir Gsuetstsrup-sj (ajjnui&fbr 
D«® rfa»#iu ui9fi>/D6@6sr." (Akananuru— 52) 
“ pSaisiril. y>/ 2 & QuiraT6sfl6aanr Geuiwstnm 
LD&ou*ir Glowu &&&.” (Malaipadukadara 

305-306) 

“ ■ 95 'Tt)m&rr&> Geumiems k9(j^i6^&Sssiu Quirisimir 

iBjnu>y,« QairujojiM Maduraikanchi 296-2.97) 

Thus the prophetic Vengai played a vital part in 
the life of the people dwelling in the hilly regions* 
i,j}„ Kurinchi. This tree was a favourite one 
among women, in particular, who would not profane 
its sanctity by climbing its branches, but would 
beg of the tree with violent cries of “Tiger” and the 
tree never failed to condescend to drop flowers 
which were reverentially worn by the ladies. 

The poets, in general, are very fond of speaking 
about the magic influence which a woman wields 
over trees of different kindp. The 
Women and the trees are said to respond in readi- 
T ro pin ness to women. When some trees 

pass their flowering stage without 
any blossom, certain actions of women of quality 
were believed to cure them of the evil of sterility 
and' they would from thence forward yield in plenty 
during their flowering seasons. The tree of M&davi 
or kurukkatti, the common Delight of the Woods, 
would greet the dulcet music of a charming woman 
with fine blossoms. The falling of awoman’e shadow 
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would ope the buds of a champaka tree. The Elilai- 
Palai or the Seven-leaved milk-plant would easily 
reciprocate to a woman's affection or show of 
friendship and get itself blossomed. The Punnai 
or Mast-wood tree would attune itself to the dance 
of a woman with smiling flowers. But a Pathiri 
or the yellow-flowered fragrant trumpet-flower tree 
should be reviled and ridiculed by women to yield 
flowers. It is enough if a woman dines under its 
shade for the Makilam (Pointed-leaved Ape-flower, 
Mimusaps elangi) to be covered with blossoms. 
The mere look of a woman would get flowers from 
the Mara or the tree of Sal. A woman’s kick 
would spring flowers from the Asoka tree (Saroca 
Indica). A woman’s embrace would produce flowers 
from the kura or the Bottle-flower tree, and her 
laughter would bring bloom to the Jasmine creeper. 

“ eresvLDir )Se8&ei > w uslduitSbO L/esrSstsr Qtufflfl) ul^bSI 
Qarre/sauarr LoS/p ldb irQeuir t-JS&irfSj (&jjr /TQpeolkoifleor 

Lj&kruiri— sfTfpjb ljl ear lLi — &>n~ i {b i ^u eArsnaret 

«633rC(g5i« (sjenpiudasa p ft io&fip p/b&eoirss airQjtQui ” 

(Irattinaccurukkam -41) 

Such like allusions to modes of florescence may 
sound queer to modern thought. But some such 
beliefs persist to the present day. If a cocoanut, 
mango or tamarind tree had failed to prove Auri- 
ferous and fruitful, the barren tree is beaten with a 
pestle on a day of eclipse and this method is 
believed to cure the tree of its barrenness. The 
validity and the effect of such beliefs I leave to the 
scientists, who alone are competent to pass any 
judgment on them. 
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It is a known fact that women are better fitted 
to look after the growth of domesticated plants, by 

Youn ’ is and * mean those plants and 

thffLT creepers yielding fruits and flowers 
used largely for household consump- 
tion, than men. Here it is worth considering for a 
while, a peculiar practice which was widely pre- 
valent in primitive Tamil-land. Young girls were 
encouraged to tender the Nocci plant (five-leaved 
or three-leaved chaste tree with bluish flowers) 
which was generally grown for fencing a house. 
Young girls in a sportive mood or as a sort of 
hobby, carefully tended this tree at home. We get 
allusions to this practice in Ahatturai verses, (love 
literature), which treat of the wailings of the 
nurse at the elopement of her daughter. A girl 
had been very devotedly tending some Nocci trees 
grown in the courtyard of her house. She used to 
gambol under the shade of those Nocci trees. One 
day she had disappeared with her lover. Her 
mother could not contain her grief at the sight of 
those Nocci trees and her young playmates. She 
burst into tears : 

“ ggCoj* annuli iuitGsst QtumuQiusarp; 

0<TfjUi6BOr6&r Q^lBlfllU QpjDjDjb 

G/Siremjr luriuQp QiBir<£@iLjiBi &ir65srQt_rjp> 

Sireuirir & o&ai G&stsreisr GsgMQpu), 1 * (NaiTinai — 143) 
^Birisj^iSssr 6BT6U&) Quiebrpl jr jib 
j&iuiriEiiBiGsr (oUnireogfi Gld/t iffGir 

iLj&Tffifl srn &r sir lt- GeuGui iLj&Rir£S6vor 

Lnetaflev/ry) urremsu ibgdl^gsjd jD60T6&r(3ev 

esrem£a9iu/i) eiriruf.iu 

uiesafi Giuir (2iBir<s=&iLjiB Q/sjo/OhL/m/ sesarGi ” 

(Narrinai-184) 
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Whatever the tree might be, once it fell into 
the ambit of a girl’s atfections, it became a hot 
favourite for the rest of the family and was devotedly 
attended to and treated as an elder sister. A. grid 
in a sportive mood casually thrust the seed of a 
Punnai tree (Mast-wood) into the sand. In a few 
days it sprouted and showed signs of healthy 
growth. The girl was much excited with elation 
to see the seed which she had cast into the sand 
shooting out with sprouts and she ever after 
lovingly fed it with ghee and milk. Her mother 
observed with satisfaction the child and the tree 
growing together and called it the elder sister of 
the girl : because what pleased her daughter 
pleased her also. Later, when she had grown up 
and bad come of age, her lover happened once to 
indulge in love dalliance with the girl under the 
shade of that Punnai tree, as there was nobody 
present on that occasion. But the girl promptly 
stopped him in a hushed manner, saying that she 
felt shy to be familiar with him in the presence 
of that tree which she had adopted as her own 
sister and so wanted to repair with him to the 
shade of some other tree. This is beautifully set 
forth in the following poem : — 

“ aQdsaiuir i^muQuar® Qsv6sbrui6tsar eotrpplg 
wpmftesrm gifomp •ss/ryjQpSm tuemaiu 
QmiuQuiu ^thu/rec Qutu$§6nft&i eusrriruu 
jpihuEIggmgri jgidjstoaj luirQgQtaesr 

fiOssrSssr <3n./dsBretr L/ssr'ksriu&i S/uu(Stj 
jqusLb mrggugi jpiuaQixurQ rsemaQtu 
e9(Tf)i5 j§fl) Ljrresarr <sQetrfl6iD& 
euetihL/ifl eHirsorGair® rsirgfi 
jpem foQ a(ig Qmire&sr&iS leit® 

eafiemjDLj® Sy)«t i9(D6i]iair Q^etrQeu. (Narrinai— 172) 
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, This depicts fairly well the highly imaginative 
turn of. mind and sensitiveness for which the Tamil 
girls are very much noted. Their love for green 
leaves and flowers has become really a craze, nay, 
a religion for themselves. Young girls in those 
days gi-acefully decked themselves with leaf gar- 
ments and flowery girdles. Their shining in 
girdles, strung with Nocci flowers of the bluish 
tint, had impressed even poetesses like Verip&dia 
Kara akkanni ar. The Nocci, as we have seen pre- 
viously, is the three-leaved Chaste tree or Vitex 
Trifolia, and Was worn by the soldiers when 
guarding a fort against the besieging forces. 

“ Sir/zi su/Smjit StfkoQppfl) aeoiip 
aexsorigtt)r 

■ QLtsiie9sa>ffi ui&efi smrpa eoeo^p 

luiramfiw atsati earth. ” . 

(Purananuru-271) 

Mdsi S&ttanar also refers to the Nocci. 

*' icesiifi jsi6B3r ir li pesrssr tc/r«@ir £>@<£6? 

GtuirgiaOfl ueirLDff ,32/ sir <©5^5 Spisp 
&irp esreariDjr £in/b pt&Qser 

aBtussrpra airt&Mvirw Qu/rfSAp 
Qpirjf-a^atu— m&eifl i60(3j£$UEi 
srruL/eau—u L/fleaya Lfa (gjuiir py9ppt8eat 
sssriruLjpia Qa/ri-.irj>i Qis(S ip 

' t9(BQ*Q£ Qa6oresf)d GS yxsiuniLj Steordp. ” 

(Puran§nuru-272) 

( The best and dearest of the flora 

,, itift thou, Nocci, with thy flowery sheaves 

That blossom like the budding blue-stone ! 

Thou cover ’st the laps of bangled girls 

7 
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In bewitching splendour in mansions guarded. 
And, when forts are he aim’d and walls boarded 
Thou sitt’st on the worthy head 
Of him who braves the fray and leaps to fend.] 

Young girls also reared up and fostered the 

Women and the Mouvval °r Mullai (Arabian Jasmine) 
Mullai with the nocci tree* as is revealed 
by the following Akananuru lines 

** Qu>6r«/Q«*ir@ lomirmjs tAtrm(&jir 
tjiojaf! tu&(3j eomuQp Qpetrsirireir 
sr $3msbr Quit iuu.Qldit miitS GtuireB&sr 
eu&niiQaqg firsjtBSir Ljeeiiuu Gu/r@” 

(Akananuru-117) 

In Sirup&narruppdai, the third of the Ten Songs, 
there occurs the following 1 i n e : “ qp&Sso a=n-eirjo 
&/bi9ebr Quweflsja.” While annotating this, the com- 
mentator NaccinSrltiniar says that Jasmine or 
Mullai was worn by paragons of virtue, as a symbol 
of chastity. This is corroborated by the following 
references also : 

* ‘ eofisnaj Qpit&c m&stu” ( Ainkurunuru-408) 

“ QfiA&oGujir (TppjDas/DLjQpatSsoGujir.’j 

; (Takkayagapparani-119) 

(Prapulinga LHai-Kailaya-27) 

“ QP&’&o&r&Tp) aji>i96ir,Qi£,e»ex}iup(3Fj'g t i jdS ^> nG sr 

(Akananuru-274 and Narrinai-142) 

So Mullai became synonymous with Karpu or 
chastity. The word Mullai not only denotes 
chastity but its profusion, perfection or over- 
abundance, what is called mikuti ( iB(9jf8 ) in Tarnil, 
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From chastity, the word Mullai slowly came to 
signify the conjugal felicity which a husband 
derives from a virtuous wife who loves him truly 
and poems dealing with this kind of happiness 
which a husband enjoys in the company of his wife 
who is a pink of virtue, were brought under the 
theme-head of Mullai, as is found in Purapporul 
Vepba M&lai. And from this the meaning of 
Mullai was still further broadened so that it began 
to embrace all kinds of perfections that are of a 
virtuous sort and thus we have got now K3.r-Mullai, 
Ther-Muliai, Illan-Mullai, etc. The following 
stanza is an illustration under the theme Mullai, 
in Purapporul V enba MSlai : — 

« i LjGtnr Qeu/r@/5&i Ln6&snEJGtJb(tgiBi 

(B&ire&p (Su/rsBT (Zp6*>&e« — (Sucv>& 

(jsjtfwa/ Jj) (§dlQp!]to tuir&w 

&69>Gf 6S€klSkO m9&>U3. 97 

From the commentary to the stanza-75, of 
Takkay&gapparani, we also learn that chaste 
women fostered the Jasmine creeper as a bounden 
duty and as a sign of their virtue. (“ GpJ) Qp&Seo 
mrnressnh «jbLfes>i^ea>LD Qtuesr etfeuvr «. ”) There 
it is stated that Kali, the consort of Siva, was 
fostering a giant creeper of the Jasmine, whose 
tendrils had reached the moon. 

“ jgifiimGsrr® 4h.iraS& tLjensuuirar a9t—irQpdi8& 

..... itbiS den Qlmir Gi—tgf tBarua i3euir 

LL^SsGs/rQ 6mpsuir Qaiqgihps&r .Qair^mgi&dar 
wtriuir 0^ssr«0«/r6wr© Qmiuirjgr iDresrut/fiGiu”. ... 

. - .. . - . (Takkayagapparapi-75) 
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So the breeding of the Mullai creeper and the 
wearing of its flowers were deemed as the infallible 
symbol of feminine purity. It was also known as 
wir/r Qp&Sto (House-hold Mullai), as it was 
devoutly - looked after by house- wives; And its 

maiden efflorescence was an affair of great jubi- 
lation with young girls. This joyous festival wds 
celebrated with the beating of the timbrel. 

** jyeoaSiumi Qarre&fimir p jr ear Quit® eueirirpjSQpitSsO 
Ou)As» 0 lo iSearpQflsiriQ) eQ/fiirei/iuir QpyjeB (Sigj© 
Lcid&atrm fijcsf) (Sp/rssiremtDi&ir Loisimsiuir eu gi ta>6uiurr jp j gih 
uaeeffiu Qpffixa u>irir&(5jui ujenaiGujirtQ. as jpiuurCSprV’ - 

(Naidatham) 

The Festival of the First Florescence of the 
Jasmine was observed with the same solemnity as 
that of a girL.eoming of age, *. e., attaining puberty. 
How this Jasmine was cherished dearly by young 
girls, is beautifully depicted in Jivaka Chintamani. 
The Mullai creeper was fed with honeyed water by 
a young unmarried girl. It was sheltered by flowery 
garlands, to ward off the heat of the sun. The sand 
around it was covered by pearls and was hedged 
with gold. Its green tendrils were supported by- 
coral rods. Its first florescence was greeted with 
great eclat, with the showering of costly presents 
to the first informants. The creeper was given a 
beautiful name and was fraternised as a beloved 
sister. . . >; 

“ Qe/riupsnasu Qtjirfdt9jbQ*ir?te,si <g(pt8tu Qpeefk c Qwareueo 
Q&iutj asnrjb as^uLjii aseorjt fiiit 

u>«sfii9/D Qpem-ea^ ir mgiasseciB ^TLlt^LD/rSbO 
(StJUiQfirmR iD9t>jD&jgi iBiBisns i3e9>fi}Qiuesr auetrir <s©«jr(yCo«)r. 



ustifpmiQdirGr Q&rQmir lLi^-Cj enuthQurr^es QsueSGsireSI# 
&<sutfl <s j&ir Qpjipiii uirtupfjjl/g /g siren slurp /Ssssri^. msir^iL 
■ LfssyiQ&irif l miiiensparGuir QurpIppGprr sskeeRQpitiln 
sjsyi s^paffSssr GsutiGp lusn^QiuaS/Ssir p psirGp. 

?.eumue6ir.Gsirenp @iip LctBQsossrQsur^^^ Qiurif.d 
r c QseruauMir iBmisms y,fiprdr QureSQsssrd (zrjssRispdip&ffi * 
jqu>t±isO/r sstaremiRiurir fo^tuenpm Gjgrrent s GursSs 
sihueoih Gurirpjt Gt-ir j§piiBi sip-wetrs srsy Ljssrstr** 

(Jivaka Chintamapi-Padumaiyar 
r . Uampakam 1267-1269) 


The entire extinction of this practice at the 
present day is hard to be explained ; but it will be 
noted that it has given place to the 
Basil worship of the sacred Basil. This 

; . practice was quite alien to the Tamil- 

land, though it^yvas recognised even in those remote 
times that Tirumal was pleased to wear a garland 
of the Basil green leaves. Anyhow, the worship 
of the sacred Basil by the women, Who, by the by, 
form only a fragmentary portion of the womenfolk, 
has crept into the south from' the north. It is 
evidently an A ryan custom and no shred of evidence 
is to be found in earliest times. Growing Basil 
within the house precincts is believed to keep away 
Snakes and other poisonous reptiles. It is really a 
sign of parity and it possesses some medicinal 
properties. ' 


The ancient Tamils were possessed of the 
aesthetic sensibility in a remarkable degree and 
- were great connoisseurs of the 
Flower.*’ beauty and fragrance of flowers. We 
have seen how the village belles 
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were entranced by the glowing beauty of the Vengai 
flowers and burst into hilarious glee, giving vent 
to the inmost feelings of their hearts, as they . were 
reminded of the affections of their sweet-hearts. 
Some beautiful and fragrant flowers, particularly 
the Kandal (Gloriosa Superba or Malabar glory lily, 
red specie) on the mountain side, were believed to 
have blossomed for the exclusive use of the gods 
and so the people did not touch or smell them* 
The ancients were struck with wonder at the 
colour, smell and beauty of some flowers and 
easily believed that they were the favourite resort 
of some deity or spirit. 

So they were called divine flowers. Thus we 
find the Kandal being called, “ Kadavut K§.ndal”, 
L e., divine K&ndal. 

“ (2&ir9» dF0ti>(^639T «9filSjS 

aL-ajtl 1 */ risp (enjsfr^ii ueeafL^eir 
«©>e ” 

(Akananuru-152) 

In mountainous regions Kuvalai or the Purple 
Indian water-lily flowers that grow in the sacred 
springs would be left unplucked for it was thought 
that the sylvan nymphs or fairies would want them 
to decorate their tresses together with the blood- 
red kandal. Wearing these flowers which lent a 
horrid charm to their graceful figures, the fairies 
were said to dance in hilly sides where the rushing 
cataracts provided the back-ground music. 
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* l 4St—6kfLL iU 69) L_u9 fl) & 

ujflujir <55 (^sxjBsn ld&Q jr/r® &irm&LL 
Q5<3& Qiu/rG&ry, ^slLl^u 

Quq^€uc9>st luQd&th Quit jbu&= ^/rwsetr 

taeireaRiuji pir®th.'” (Narrinai-34) 

God Muruga was said to have a peculiar 
fascination for the k§.ndal flower. He was very 
fond of wearing chaplets of the red kandal, fresh 
and honeyed which the bees would not touch. 

“ t5F04CL/ QptF/T^ &rL-ITUy > !BJ m/TISjSLl. 

Qur^m^Gsor '9S6vbr63vfl lS)8s n/hp Q&SBTGsfitu&fT 

(Tirurnurugarruppadai 43-44) 

Hence the kandal was adored as the emblem 
of Lord Muruga who was supposed to have worn 
the kandal on his head when he waged war against 
the Asuras. So the kings also wore this kandal 
when going to war, as a potent charm that would 
bring sure victory. 


“ @®@ Quiufluj (BjeirQjD/DliB pirgpi 
QP'TfjQaQg arrikpossr LC&Oib/S/resr — Quirn^t s/fijb 
xir it <55(5,® suit ir Qptr& uiirirxftaj/Bi xi—/b(g8sau 
Quirir X(*j£d uj it it ld&soilj ir ir y ,.” 

(Purapporul VenbS Malai 103) 


At PuhSr there were sacred gardens and parks, 
well guarded by kings. It was believed that during 

Sacred Groves the ?eaSOn ° f fche festival of Indra, 
devas and other celestial beings 

would be visiting those spots. So earthly beings 
wopld ayoid those shady groves which were guai'ded 
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as divine reserves by the king’s men. The trees 
there were supposed to. bloom .with wreaths of 
unfading flowers which even the beeswould not 
touch. It was thought that .a ferocious: fury or 
demon was guarding those gardens, holding a death- 
dealing cord in its hand. So prudence forced 
human beings to shun those reserves. -There were 
also two woods called Sambathi Vanam and BLavera 
Vanam, adjoining the city of Puhar, which were 
believed to be haunted by dangerous goddesses who 
smote men with their loving touch, These spirits 
were called Takkapangu Indeed these wooded 
groves which had not been tread by the feet of 
man, inspired a reverential awe and kindled the 
fancy of the ancients into a raging flame. Those 
bowery groves were ideal places ; the quiet- beauty 
of that shut-in world, the colour of its flowers, the 
green of its grass and trees, came as a bright 
glimpse of heaven to the wonder-struck ancestors 
of the Tamil land. In that fair domain of giant 
shadows lent by cloud-kissi ng trees, smiling with 
gorgeous flowers of saint-smashing fragrance, one 
could fancy the frivolous, frail-hearted ghosts and 
fairies shrinking aside, stopping their dances and 
laughter to stare at any straggler . transgressing 
those deserted bounds. ; 

“ uesTLaec irQ&Qtu iseiruuru 

ifleoeum fSsnait 9 QesrtS jd LjjDtb CSutS 
gpisaa iresrssraj gptsmLpQtur jr/rmi(9)6trir 
tBesresareuir GasirLDireir eSifiiraQar 6sarssr@6wr : 

, uiasaressreuir &6S>y)KJirir suirssreu jreteojgi , 

uir®tu6ssr uf-iBair uesruiirw iLuremeunjih 
fuirt—ir iMirw&ir inirSsos&r 
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68>&QuUJ UfT&fZgiU &/T&^QlQ68T 

jpiiuiutr ssrjs jS$»z_ iLj&&jrrr isG> p/r/r Q&=ev&/r/r 
QeuiBl&^fT Q6Uti)6V>L£Ht968r <s8[f}@€8> JD tt9(£r5j5 
4=ihu/r$S *9(V)f5& '5=ihu/r£3 eusvrQprs 
peurr&iT& <s/re8{fhj ljit emeu ptrm&p 

&G>eu p <<s$)iEi $g}(Ti)f5j£ asCStiujr sussrQpih 
(%puLj&ni_ Qpjgieo>Lotu &ir&m&ftnEj 0o&£_ mj** 

(Manimekalai III 44-57) 

Sambathy Vanam takes its name after Sambathy, 
the elder brother of Jatayu, the mighty eagle and 
according to the legend, he fell in that forest, his 
wings being burnt by the wrath of the sun-god. 
ThisSambathy-Vanam is now known as Pulliruk- 
ku Velur or VaitheesvarankSil, which was a 
suburb of Kaviripumpattinam in those days. About 
1800 years ago this Puhar or Kaviripumpat^inam 
was submerged by the rising of the sea. 

Travellers passing by flowery groves, wor- 
shipped them as a sanatorium haunted by ethereal 
beings. The poor folk thought perhaps that they 
would incur the displeasure of the wood-land gods 
if they failed to pay their humble obeisance while 
they passed that way. 

“ uesnneor mjptb Qurtfiec ” 

(NajTinai-398) 

Flowery gardens, thick-set woods and blooming 
river-beds were also worshipped as the natural seat 
or abode of Muruga. 

“ & trey tib &&6srQuJ» ” 

(Tirumurug6$rupa4ai-223) 
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Woods, forests and deserts were worshipped as 
the temple of Durga, who is known as ESnamar 
Selvi, i.e., Goddess of the Forest. 

“ air&srtoir luqijeireSesr ( A kan&lTUru— 345) 

Some forests were also named after this 
Goddess. One such forest was Vindadavi or the 
Forest of Vindai, another name for goddess Durga. 

“ «/__«£>/ Quuifhu siresrOinr® ” 

(Pathirrupattu-88) 

It was not all the flowers as a specie, that 
were exclusively reserved for the _ gods but only 
some flowers at a particular spot that were sup- 
posed to be monopolised by the gods. As' the 
KSndul flowers on theNeri mountain were believed 
to be haunted by some fierce spirit, it was thought 
that even bees would not approach them to have 
their honey and that if by mistake any bee were to 
go near it and thereby defile its sanctity, it would 
certainly incur the displeasure of the deity and so 
would be afflicted. It would cease flying and 
humming from that time, a hard scourge indeed for 
its sin of pollution. 

LDtoir/BjS esiriB/sar inirqrf 

x®ihue<D/D<x &nhi9 prr j^tuu 

utmjD uGssr esartfliLjU) u/r®&ir Qesr®euet>w 

(Pathirrupattu-67) 

The commentator Naccinarkiniar interprets 
the lines 189 to 191 of Malaipadukadam asfollowss- 
‘ As the gods are very fond of the kuvajai flowers 



(water-lily), even if you get near those fragrant 
blossoms or try to snatch a peep into the bowers 
of the houries of the hills, you will quiver with awe 
and fear* So do not loiter in those places.” This 
is a warning given to some way-farers, who were 
strangers to the Naviram hills, through which they 
had to pass. So the shady trees and scented flowers 
in the heart of the dense woods on mountain slopes 
were deemed to be the privileged retreats of gods 
who were imagined to pass their time pleasurably 
amidst the trees and flowers in that sylvan paradise, 
and hence a taboo was imposed on mankind. They 
were not to have even a peep into those mysterious 
places. 


*.* ai9ar atpsff Q&irip.gpiiii 

eu6o>ff ujjr LD&eifl/r .set raids air axil) gpuh 

e-*9/rQ&eC QeuihiQih ljguR p pgpt (tpifhfiir.” 

(Malaipaqlu Kaflam 189-191) 

The mountain spirits were supposed to wear 
luminous flowers and haunt the vicinity of the 
mountain, assuming various forms, as suited to 
their fancy. 

“ (2j0m >1—0= af-L-iruy, G&suiuib&i 

jX/rih (Beutoer esressr BjQsjLtur tr 

(A kan§.nuru-158) 


Lotus flowers in some sacred tanks were 
believed to have blossomed for gods to wear which 
human beings were prohibited from 
even touching. So it was thought 
improper for anybody to pluck those flowers. These 
red lotus flowers, blossoming like fire in water, 


Lotos Flowers 
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were sacred and had divine powers. So in some 
tanks all the lotus flowers were dedicated to gods 
and people were forbidden from removing them. 

ft Q/bQiEJ&UJU) £%UUl— LOGO IT IB 

451—61] Qjemi—jSB (SeOfruxSl.” 

(Perumpanarruppadai 289-291) 

“ a i—eytl. &tuppLQ6sr p sn-.f!p^p. pirLnemsr ” 

(Maduraikancbi— 710) 
“ Q&iueup pirmsnr” (Sirupanari: uppadai-73) 

There is a story connected with the name of 
Vellore, as is referred to in the commentary of 
SirupanSryupadai. It is said that king NalliakkSdan 
was once attacked by his enemy’s forces. He prayed 
to Muruga. Muruga asked him to pluck a flower 
from a tank and use it against his enemies. When 
the king plucked a flower, to his great amazement 
he found it transformed into a vel or javelin and 
with that mighty divine weapon, Ualliakkddan, 
defeated his enemies. From that time that place 
where the tank was standing, was known as Velur. 
“ fdpenCSev gpi$$i9p Gt-samf) 
a Span (Seven QeveSrp! (Sev&nr/r.” 

(Sirupanarpupadai 172-173) 
God Muruga is said to dwell, among other 
places, in woods and groves, river-beds, tanks, 
junctions of three, four or five streets, on Ka<Jambu 
trees blossoming with new flowers, on trees stand- 
ing at the centre of a hamlet whose shade the people 
sought for rest and shelter, in pothiyil (public 
places) and in the pillars called Kanthu against 
which the cattle rub their backs. 
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{< <St/r®/EJ iffi/T SXjfEJ GSgQs&tQ LJ, jp} jin 

ujirjpimj (gsjr ggiLD Geujpu-j&d &s>suuLf^ 

&j£im&Qpq51) &=JS$£lLJlii L-j&iU yfrIEJ <Sl LOL/zi) 

Lbe&rfDQpii) Quit $£*9jpiibj &>m £!Bs0m 9 ^ihe” 

(Tirumurugarrupadai 223-226) 

In the same way, even Tirum&l is said to dwell 
with different names on shady banian trees whose 
tender leaves resemble fire, newly-blossomed 
kadambu trees, river-beds, hills and such other 
places. 

“ ^/(fieCLjemrr (^etDffiQsirQ^ id j£ prnjiii uso&chsr 
^eOQpjii 4BL-.IAL] mobturr fbjZM ns® eyas 

< 55 trio 6U{pd &Jptl88oO& Q5)6BT JDQpih l9 JD^jLD 

^j6ij<qU6&)6u Gldiu G> &j jpiQeujpi QuiuG>jr/nu” 

(Paripadal IV 66-69) 

It is also said that Muruga was born on a lotus 
flower. 

“ iB&fisorpJiu iBfoAemtu” (Parip&dal V Line 12) 
“ uiuib CS/S/r Quesru u&un&giu Ljrrtueo” (do. Line 49) 
u SI ear erf ear jo Stee>B a9/s(fi^ &iru>ea>ir” 

(Parip&dal VIII Line-13) 

The red lotus is worshipped as the divine seat 
of the goddess Thirumagal (Lakshmi) and the white 
lotus as the divine seat of the goddess Kalaimagal 
(Saraswati). So lotus flowers are called Deiva- 
thamarai. 

** © piueuf fSirmemir.” (Sirupan3rruppa4ai-73( 

Thirumagal, the goddess of Fortune is usually 
depicted as seated on a red lotus with an elephant 



On either side offering flower and water- A beauti- 
fully blossomed Y.engai tree standing in the midst 
of two mountains, bathed by waters falling from 
either side, has been compared to Gaja-Lakshmi- 

** ^sSssr'Sri—iri seQesrQ srrsasrt— BGHTQj&ir ire) 

erjBirer$B/r gim/Shu inireosusaiir tu®6smp 
pfdflfB>a‘ tU(iF)«9p6ir 6sr^®Ssa tBet t>^= « ff (p 
Qp^fteaar ^yjQ^rrsssn— QpffitajjSjX/r Q6trrfK8«uiEifa>a 
evifijniis Qeeifieo CSeuffitb Uf&irGtUi/b Q&irtR/Brij 

LjflQis&y} p/rLoetoir weOir m/asssbr effQ piifibp 
j PQiB/sesrssr (S&m/aiLDfp e9jt>ee Qeu/ouJ’ 

(Kalitogai-44) 

Even on stones that are laid over the door- 
frames of houses they used to carve the image of 
Thirumagal with she-elepbants and purple Indian 
water-lilies on either side ; for door-steps and 
door-frames are believed to be the seat of Thiru- 
magal. (Vide Naccin&rkiniar’s commentary — 
NedunalvSdai lines 81-86.) 

** tsQCSaj f3(*)S yth ^jiretar® LiJD<£&iii> {§sr6&sr® Q&mi&Qgifirij 

y/etfiii ggji) am® i9i^.iLju>ir« e_^sjr« «,©« « 8 .” 

The Purapic story of Seruthunai N&yan&r, 
cutting the nose of the queen of the Pallava King, 
Kalarchinga Nayanar, for smelling a flower re- 
served for the use of the God of TiruvSrur, and the 
Pallava king himself cutting her hand that picked 
up that flower, is only an extreme instance of the 
faith which the Tamils had in respect of certain 
flowers to which the gods had the first and the 
exclusive right to wear and otherwise use as they 
pleased. (Vide Periapur&nam by Sekkil&r) 
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Lord Siva is said to wear the blossoms of the 
Erukku, Yarcum or madar (calotropis gigantea) 

The Erukku which a *e not liked by anybody 

Flower among gods or men. When a pious 

devotee offers the flower of the 
Erukku, God willingly accepts and wears the same, 
though it is not a worthy one. Mention is made* 
about this in Pui'ananuru : — 

“ BeeMa/iB fittuekj Lceoeo (SjafliSeanr/f/j 

LfateSSsO GtgjnrjGs i£>/ra9gD> Qpeo>L~.tuss>cu 

GuGeaar Qiaeir ^ .” _ (Purananflru-106) 

Every Tamil king reared up a tree of his own, 
called kadimaram or ‘ kavan-maram ’and zealously 
„ guarded it, as if it were his own life. 

thTproteoted’ Sometimes a whole grove was 

Trees reserved as sacred and guarded by 

the king’s men. A king invading 
his enemy’s territory, first took particular care to 
take possession of this guarded tree or grove found 
in the enemy’s country and destroy it by tying his 
elephants. The exact significance of this practice 
has not been well clarified. Perhaps they thought 
during those times that such guarded trees gave 
power and pelf to the king who owned them and 
cherished dearly. 

It may not be out of place to examine here 
the Puranic story of Muruga destroying the mango 
tree that was standing inside the mid-ocean. 
According to one version of the story, Surapadma, 
the Asura enemy of Muruga, took the shape of a 
mango tree and hid himself in the sea. which 
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Muruga, the All-Seeing, detected and destroyed at 
once. But according to Naccinarkiniar, the com- 
mentator of Tirumurugarrupadai, Muruga came to 
know of the existence of a mango tree, whose 
clusters of flowers were inclined downwards. It 
was a magical tree which deprived the enemies of 
the Asuras of half their strength and added it to 
the might of the Asuras. So Muruga first cut that 
tree with his spear. Another commentator to 
Tirumurugarrupadai (whose identity is not known 
excepting that he was called Uraiasiriyar) says 
that the mango tree standing in the sea was a 
fdreboding tree assisting the Asuras and that 
signified defeat to them by drooping down its 
clusters of flowers. As it was a source of help to 
the Asuras, Muruga first destroyed that mango tree. 

“ su ex ir LD(nj err L/sssnf) euiresriQ® (njemt—tu 
eueSurriuii j$t \t . gietr raQnfjmi 
so Teifhi9(rf)ih u it LJ iSesr mrdsissr Qpeiresft 
<u6snriBi(&jsmL- ujs^ssur (Bm-cuh Ljessrir 
(ajnt)68>i_ QpqgQp/sdi •XLp.Bp (Butflen&d 

«®< 6 j®S 3 r sQjDOt CSeusir sseifldw/riBjxir iBifaj.” 

(Pathirruppatt u-I I-(l) 

iC ^^jsssr/r 15&6U6O tistOtflajorir 

‘ mtrQp&&) ptf-iSfas lojjioQso Q^b/t/djdjS 

Qptuiun- meoeQe&K Q&djQe vjb G&erju” 

(Tirumurug§,rrupadai-59^61) 

Prom all these various versions one may 
plausibly draw out the truth that sacred trees were 
held by kings as a source of support to them and 
as trees of oracles which predicted good and bad. 
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So the enemy of a king first took very good care to 
cut and destroy those trees. Hence these trees 
came to be well guarded and preserved. This is 
seen by their very name Kavan-maram or Guarded- 
Trees. 

Nannan was a Tamil prince and his capital 
was Pali, a well-guarded city. (Akan&nuru-15). He 
was keeping a mango tree as his sacred and pro- 
tected one. According to Kuruntogai-73, the 
Kbsars, a ferocious band of war-like myrmidons, 
destroyed that mango tree by a stratagem. The 
nature of the strategy or the cause for the war is 
not revealed. 

“ Nannan, Naru m5 Konru nattir pbkkia 
Onru molik Kdsar pbla 
Vankat culccium vendumar cirite." 

(Kuruntogai— 73) 

Perhaps this mango tree of Nannan was 
standing by the side of a river in a well-preserved 
garden. Once a mango fruit from this sacred tree 
fell into the river and was carried by the current. 
A young girl, taking bath at a distance, noticed 
this. She naturally took that fruit and ate it. 
But she was caught in the act of eating that rare 
and inviolable fruit and brought before Nannan. 
Nannan flew into a rage and passed a sentence of 
death for the crime, on that unfortunate girl. Her 
parents to whom she was the darling, implored the 
king to commute the sentence for eighty-one male 
elephants and gold weighing equal to her weight. 
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But Nannan was inexorable and that young girl 
was executed for no crime than that of taking a 
mango which was brought to her side by the 
flowing water of the river., Even the people of 
his day were shocked to hear about this and his 
action was cried down as most inhuman and 
cruel. Bards and poets forsook his court and he 
and his descendants were looked down with con- 
tempt. Wheti he died, he was believed to have 
been thrown into hell only. 

“ Ma^piya cenra opputhal arivai 
Punal taru pasunkai thinrathan thapparku 
Onpatbirronpatliu kalirrodaval nirai 
Poncey pavai koduppavum kollan 
Penkolai purintha Nannan p<5la 
Varaiya niraiyattuc cellaro.” (Kuruntogai-262) 

We are led to believe that this episode ought 
to have been the cause for the destruction of the 
mango tree itself by the war-like KSsars who were 
famous for the successful fulfilment of their vows. 
They were heroes of one word and of iron resolution. 
Perhaps they took a punitive expedition into 
Nannan’s territory to chastise him for his atrocious 
and unpardonable sin of killing an innocent girl* 
These KSsars hailed from the Tulu country as is 
stated in Akananuru— 15. 

i 

Mr, R. Ragava Iyengar has got something to 
say on this. According to him, Nannan was very 
much devoted to a mango tree for he had heard, 
that its fruit had the property of imparting longe- 



vity to him who ate it. So he zealously guarded it 
by employing watchmen and cherished it dearly. 
But due to the violent blowing of the wind a 
mango had fallen into the river, unnoticed by the 
guardsmen, which the girl snatched and tasted, 
instead of handing it over to the king. When the 
Kflsars heard of the inhuman punishment dealt out 
to the girl, they took a vow to destroy that mango 
tree itself, whose one mango had wrought the 
death of a girl- They hatched a plot to fulfil their 
vow. They sent some female bards (Akavan 
Makalir) to Akuthai Tanthai (the father of Akuthai) 
and got some female elephants as a present to them, 
as is alluded to in kuruntogai — 298. 

“ seireS ear (&)&>;£ pi ies>p 

Qeuetssrseni—s fdjpiCSa/r go sen ear wseiShr 
u>L-ut9up.u uSSsar uair&sru 

i9/SQjX/rear^ji QearQthL/jD SltkoGiu” 

This is the authority cited by the learned 
commentator; it is said that the female bards got a 
present of elephants not for themselves but for a 
different purpose, but what was that other purpose 
is not stated in the verse quoted above. There is 
no other reference in it to either the Kdsars or the 
mango tree. But any how Me, Kagava Iyengar 
has chosen to link this allusion to the one in 
Ktiruntogai-262. The elephants thus got, were 
tied to the mango tree, in the absence of J^Tannan 
and needless to say, the tree was broken and 
uprooted by the elephants. The tree, thus fallen 
was hewn for fuel by the peasants of the country- 
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side and carried away ; this was the stratagem 
employed by the Kdsars to destroy the mango tree. 
It is said, that by this the KSsars also wanted to 
see whether Nannan would put to death all the 
female-bards who tied the elephants to the tree. 
This is highly fanciful for the girl got only death 
and not life by the mango. 

But the belief that the fruits of certain trees 
had the property of giving long life was prevalent 
in those days. We read in Purananuru of how 
Athikaman, came into possession of the fruit of an 
Emblic myrobalan (Nelli) fetched from the top of a 
mountain and presented it to the venerable Tamil 
poetess Avvaiyar, as he wanted her to live for a 
very long time, instead of eating it himself. 



Q«/r6sari_ 

QmeoeSp ghsimesR 
ptr jl «rf?6ST6» r«;5 

e&mim Qiuu>&&& pSsorQiu. ” 

(PuranSnuru-91) 

Tithian, a ruling prince or Vel, was cherishing 
a Punnai tree (the Mast-wood) as his sacred pro- 
tected tree. The tree was standing at Kurukkai. 
Anni, another Vel, had a long-standing grudge 
against Tithian. There is a place called Anniku<Ji 
to this day, near Mayavaram. This was Anni’s 
residence. One day he proceeded to destroy the 
Punnai of Tithian. Evvi, the Vel of Vaippur, 
getting scent of this, interceded and admonished 
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him not to provoke a war in such a rash manned 
with Tithian. His words fell on deaf ears Anni 
marched straight to Kurukkai. The Punnai was 
seen standing in full bloom and in the war that 
ensued between Anni and Tithian, the Punnai was 
hacked to pieces. 

Mr. A. Narayanasamy Iyer, the commentator 
of Narrinai, has identified this Kurukkai with that 
which is found near Nandipuravinnakaram or 
Nathan, koil. But Tithian’s Kurukkai can rightly 
be said to be that which is situated near Tiruthurai- 
pundi. There one can find a streatch of land, about 
2 squire miles of elevated ground, lying unculti- 
vated. It is covered with Punnai trees. This can 
be seen even to-day. There are two ruined Siva 
temples signifying that the site was once a flourish- 
ing city. After the destruction of that* sacred 
Punnai tree at that famous battle of Kurukkai, 
that city also was ruined and to this day the place 
is wearing a sombre and desolate appearance. There 
are many shrines of AiyanSrs. These Aiyan5rs 
represent only the hero-stones installed in memory 
of the heroes who fell in that famous battle of 
Kurukkai. Many of those AiyanSrs have got the 
significant name of Sirai-mee^ar (Deliverer of 
captives). A glance at the place will convince us 
that it ought to have been the Kurukkai referred 
to in the Sangam works, as belonging to Tithian. 
There are a large number of springs or pools at the 
spot. The presence ' of the Punnai trees and its 
deserted appearance will remove the last shadow 
of doubt regarding the identity of the place. 
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•* jyssrsrf? (ajjpidetnail u pmpBsCji $@uj6ar 
Qftrresra£Sso QpQgQppei &itBiuu usssr&s&u 
L/ssrBssr gw o/D/Sp ^ir^srssip eutSflaj/r 

^)6srs5f?«»<j= iuirirut9giuib QufiGp.” (Akananfiru-45) 

“ ^gijsaresft (ajjDtdesiesu upompsBs t/s fS&ojeir 
QpiresreaRBsb QpqgQpjSeo guBiuu uetmreoaBuj 

m^reonr QineteSesonru LfesTSsar.” (Akananuru-245) 

“ uiumiQ&qg ts)6uut9jb ueoGsusi eraiaO 
iBiuiitL/ifl seSrQwirifl (uz_<SB«ay i£>£_®«/r6ar 
Quireore^esorir rejcmosoiru L/sar&tsr QeuaaSp 
$d$3*jQtQ)(S Qurrsajp eueiretif) Guira) 

eBeift^fne »/.” ( Akananuru-126) 

“ j>/eare!ifliLjil > Quifliu eareu^uih aSqgiBiu 
«©0Qtj0 GaiiB0/r Quirq^meirji 

LfairSsir e8(LpLDu> Guree.” (Narri$ai- 180 ) 

From these allusions we understand that the 
Punnai of Tithian was standing from the very 
ancient times and Anni was mad after taking hold 
of that tree and in that wild attempt he laid down 
his life. 

In Purananuru-23, poet Kalladanar says that 
the Pandyan king, Neduncheilyan, the Hero of 
Talaiyalankanam, cut with his axe all the protected 
trees that stood in every town of his enemy’s 
territory. From this we can infer that every town 
had protected trees in those times in the Tamil 
country. 

“ Vadi navil naviyam pSithalin urthorum 
Kadi maram tulahkia kavum.” 

(PuranS.nflru-23) 
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Once Chdlan Kulamurrattu-Tuncia Killi Valavan 
besieged the city of Karuvur, the capital of the 
Chera king. Karuvur was a beautifully laid-out 
city, whose 'walls were washed by the crystal 
waters of An-Porunai. Fragrant groves with 
lustrous flowers and protected trees were smiling 
on either bank of the river, on whose stainless 
sands young girls played and gambolled in groups. 
Getting scent of the siege, the Chera king in great 
fear shut himself within the city fort and did not 
stir out to give battle to the invader. The Chdla 
straightaway proceeded to cut all the protected 
trees in the groves of the Chera king. In spite of 
all the alarming cries and the crash of the trees, 
the white-livered Chei-a did not dare to make his 
appearance and resist. Alattur Kilar, in a. nice 
little poem admonished the Chdla not to wage any 
war with that coward of a king. 

“ Adunai yayinum vidunai yayinum 
Ni alantharithi nin puraimai varkdr 
Ceriari-c cilambir kurunthodi makalir 
Polamcey kalahgir terriyadurn 
Tanijan Porunai venmanal citaiya-k 
Karunkai-k kollan araiicey yavvai 
Nedunkai naviyatn paithalin nilaiyalintbu 
Vee kamal nedun cinai pulamba-k kavutorum 
Kadi maram tadiyum dcai tannur 
Nedu matil varaippif kadi manai iyamba 
Anginitiruntha venthanodingu nin 
Cilaittar murasam karanga 
Malaittanai enbatu nanuttaka vudaitte. 

(Purananuru-26) 
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This illustrates the ancient practice of felling 
down the protected trees as a challenge to the 
enemy to give battle. The poet Karikkanpanar of 
Kavirippumpattinam advised P§/ndyan Ilavantikaip- 
palli Tuficiya Nanm§,ran not to cut the protected 
trees of his enemies as they were not strong 
enough even to serve as pillars for tying his 
mighty elephants. 

“ Onnar-a-cekuppinum cekukka ennath66m 
Kadimaram tadital Smbu nin 
Nedu nal yanaikku-k karithSrrave. ” 

(Purananuru— 57) 

It was considered as unmitigated shame and 
degradation for one’s heroism if another’s elephant 
was tied to his protected tree. It was~the practice 
for a victorious king to tie his elephants to his 
enemy’s protected trees and then destroy them. 
We also read of one poet Peruncitranar, who taugh t 
Prince Veliman a lesson on the virtue of liberality 
by tying to his protected tree a huge elephant 
which he got as a present from the great Kumapan- 

“ Iravalar puravalai niyum allai 
Puravalar iravalar-k killaiyum allar 
Iravalar unmaiyum kanini ninnur-k 
Kadimaram varuntha-t tantu y&m pi^iitta 
Nedunal y§.nai em paricil " 

KadumSn tfinral celval y§.ne. ” 

(Puranan'flru-162) 

Tying an elephant to the enemy’s sacred and 
protected tree was the consummation of a glorious 
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and clear victory. This is clearly expressed in 
Pathirruppattu — IV-3. 

The owner of the tree would guard it as his 
cherished life, with all the force under his command. 
The capture of the guarded tree by the enemy was 
construed as a catastrophe. The guarding troops 
would lay down their lives rather than forsake 
the tree. The falling of the tree into enemy’s hands 
was deemed also as a public calamity. Even kings 
who waged wars for the hand of princess, were said 
to have victoriously tied their elephants to the 
protected trees. 

“ Vetta venthanum venchinattinane 
Kadavana kalippival tandaiyum ceyyan 
Oliru niukattentia veengu todi maruppir 
Kaliru kadimaram cera cerntha 
Oliru vel maravarum vaimulttanare 
Iyavarum ariya-p palliyam karanga 
Atind, perumpetu urrandru ivvarunkadi 

mutur.” 

( Purananuru-336) 

Any tree might happen to be the sacred pro- 
tected tree of a king. The kings were proud of 
making their war-drums from the wood sliced from 
the protected trees in the groves of their enemies 
which they destroyed in war. The Kadambu tree, 
(a sea-side Indian Oak) was held by a chief, 
Kaluvul by name, in an island in the west coast, as 
his'guarded tree. Imayavaramban Nedunchera- 
latan, an ancient Ohera king, led a naval expedition 
against Kajuvul and bombarded his island fortress. 
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The protected tree of Ka^ambu was zealously 
guarded by the defenders. But Imayavaramban 
overcame all resistance, hewed that Kadamba tree 
and caused a war-drum to be made out of its wood. 
This glorious achievement of Imayavaramban is 
commemorated both in Pathirruppattu and 
Si lappadik&ra m. 

'gi€tnsj(&) i9i®(9)6S)L—Uj LDn &a st— sjP dQd 
&L-thujp&fSiujb0liu euGOihu® &*J6sr udsm, n 

(Pathirrupattu-II-7) 

u Q)LLi-.m Q&irS&tu GougQlL 

i^eoarjB ast—thiGlesr QPQ£Qpj*& 

Qurr(*)QpffQ6Bsruj$iLj LfpihQu/bjpi. 19 

(Pathirrupattu-II-8) 

« Q&&i6uir Qtuoo&ih <s8eoiE/(&)t5 g- jpuu 
6u(tfj Bpm @0^k3s3r 

LD6S&&JD Sir SjDth Quiuir ihj$i 

indeed < 5 S 6 Vgv> 6 u Gu/rm ^jjrGxrQas/resrjpt 
Qpjr6&frLfl(<Sf) @JDUt9 gpiuirSp 
u & ir Q la it® 15 G&irii&oj ^u&ryjid asL-tln96k 
&ip.tLje*s)/— QpqpQp&GO &nBtu Geuenu 
QsuGsrQjDjtf QptfimiQgju'cte&f Q&tup QeueoGufrrr 
is/nrff fspeQ <<55)ir LD/nr&jb 
Guiro © pirBssrd G&sr QO/rp. 9 * 

(Pathirrupattu-II-(l)) 

“ si—ihLf (ip pern pig-ip GoimGp 

(Pathirrupattu-II-(2)) 

The drum made out of this Kadambu tree must 
have been a very big one for it seemed to have 
produced an uproarious resounding noise when 
played upon. 



ii mire»Qu(^m #rrSsjr& (S&reorpeir 

u>ire» «i_ QeoiriLif-s mi— thuja# $8*J/D/Bhu 
Ueaar&sartazLCs QpjQear meaareaar^urm # ear ear 

■sa/RDd/.” (Akan&nuru-347) 

“ euscihu® Qpsr&jb (3<* ir s» rr#esr 
QpisS (SririLuf-i mt— thuja# ja.” 

(AkanSnuru-127) 

‘‘ jpiiQmir tutrQjrear tBeartO QeortsiGmir ■ 

aOQ^QpmSir# #t(^#^ttLj6aar 

QpsrestfiQtuirir # #8somQ>Fearja 
mi—U)LfQp/s«i #tp.is# mQ^&ear QpebrtSear 

Q*®& (8 -fit si rr pear.” (Fathirrupattu-II-(20)) 

This brilliant victory of Imayavaramban was 
claimed as a renowned family tradition and thus 
the term Destroyer of Kadambu, became a here- 
ditary family title of all the Chera kings. So all 
the successors of Imayavaramban and their lineage 
were also credited with the fame of destroying the 
Kadambu, whereas it was only Imayavaramban 
who achieved that unique success. 

'< LDirSrr GetieSm at—thQuplm $8t£>tu##i 
suit ear euir to 0 «r i&8st>eQjb tyil.19.1u 
Ouirafreuir G#ir ear join euirtutuinl. Gas treat#." 

(Silappadikaram-XXV) 

‘‘ ai—jbesi—ih Qu/Sm# m/reueo @t9^»to.” 

(SilappadikSram-XXVlII) 

This eventful and unforgettable expedition 
into the sea-island which ended in the destruction 
of that protected tree of Kadambu provided some 
of the happiest moments of popular rejoicings and 



even young girls in their games, while playing on 
their swings, or pounding millet, sang proudly of 
this thrilling victory. 

** 451 thLJ QpjS60@Lp.mp fSiT6U60SoUrU Utriip-& 

Qm(3mi mesanQpup ®u/ri_/r(Si&/r g fr&eo” 

u 45L-mp(&ptrjr& : (B&usar &i—thQu l g3mp eu/rirpanp 
UL^irmp f8&th (Burr rr pp um^CBeo u/tl~4oS* 

(Silappadikaram-XXIX) 

This Kadambu tree which was destroyed by 
Imayavaramban was said to be young always and 
never grew old. The commentator Adiy&rkunallar 
says that this Kadambu possessed vicious and 
treacherous properties and so was standing without 
any change. His words are: 

** ireo £lfi)@sir jjo jairaeSeir, Qpihi3eBr l g$ 

ep(iijiBirdr (Suireo Sesr jd 

This is the one solitary instance wherein we 
get this idea. Anyhow we can infer from this that 
this Kadambu was a supernatural tree and Imaya- 
varamban had to remove that tree _ as it spelt 
disaster to the peace of his state. That is also the 
reason why this tree has been called Apahgudai-k- 
Ka^ambu in Pathirruppattu-IX-8. 

" (Hpeuirs at—ihOu/Sibfiireir 

Loears&rjr CB&irs&r 6U6treu(gg® 6uiryg(%6viBjxe& r. ,J 

(Silappadikaram-XVlI) 

Palaiyan, the king of M6hur, held a neem tree 
as his protected one. When Seftkuttuvan defeated 
him, he cut that tree into pieces and carried them 



home on carts to make dri>ms out of them. The 
carts were drawn by elephants and the ropes for 
the carts were spun out of the hair, removed from 
the heads of the wives of Palaiyan. 

14 GtAir 3 h.tr tn&r&sr&sr Qptr<5F/Ei Q&rrem'® 

Qt5($lQtA/T Lfi U6Xffi&&€lJ68r GeutJDL/Qp^eC pUjulSgl 
Qpsr^rQ^tU Qp!TG=@)& &G&JPUGO Q lLl JL 

Quj/t qg6&& (Pathirrupattu-V-4) 

eQfixeoGeuiA ujpipp 

($LL(Bf&6sr” (Pathirrupattu-V-9) 

t( LJ6tr>tpMJG&r 45/T&(3)/E/ tS50<675^&BT GeUlAlBsST 

Qpiremji QpqgQp&Gd uStuu ua&rsmft 

€u/rG®stD{p BjptiAiJ6Q Qu&&ru}./r 

U<506®(rF)lEJ 3h.m&G5r QpjT JD^tUtT fi) 

Qojtr ({£>&»& izbcLip. ” 

(Pathirrupattu-V-Patikam) 

That margosa tree of Palaiyan must have been 
of gigantic size as to require elephants to draw its 
wood. It is said to have had a flourishing growth 
of leaves and tall thick branches. 

“ ueaffiojssr sira^mi (3jeg>(flui9ao QibQxjCSsitlL® 
GevtbLfQp&G* pup-Bp G qj rs gy eu tr err ojeop^pu 
Gu/rt56a>p& &&f8reBafiu QutremjDtu” 

(Silappadikaram-XXVII) 

■9 

This kind of tree worship is universally found 
all over the world. To give only but one instance, 
the Lithuanians revered remarkable oaks and other 
great shady trees, from which they received 
oracular responses. Some of them maintained 



holy groves about their villages or houses, whefe 
even to break a twig would have been a sin. Apart 
from the bare evidence of the existence of the 
K&vanmaram or protected trees and the anxious 
determination of the enemies regarding their 
destruction, we are not able to glean anything 
more concerning the object and the manner of 
worshipping them. 

The shade of the cotton-wood, the greatest tree 
in the valley of the Upper Missouri, is supposed 
to possess an intelligence which, if 

e Tr “ am properly approached, may help the 
Red Indians in certain undertakings. 
The silk-cotton trees which rear their enormous 
trunks to a stupendous height, far out-topping all 
the other trees of the forest, are regarded with 
reverence throughout West Africa, from the 
Senegal to the Niger, and are believed to be the 
abode of a god or spirit. Among the Ewe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave-coast, the indwelling god of 
this giant of the forest goes by the name of Huntin* 
Trees in which he especially dwells — for it is not 
every silk-cotton tree that he thus honours — are 
surrounded by a girdle of palm-leaves; and sacri- 
fices of fowls are laid against the foot of the tree* 
A tree marked by such a girdle of palm-leaves may 
not be cut down or injured in any way ; and even 
silk-cotton trees which are not supposed to be 
animated by Huntin, may not be felled unless the 
woodman first offers a sacrifice of fowls and palm- 

oil to. purge himself of the proposed sacrilege; 
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This worship of the silk-cotton tree in other 
parts of the globe resembles a strange and unique 
custom practised in the ancient Tamil country. 
This is the practice of worshipping the Unnam 
tree, which in olden times was invoked for granting 
blessings and good omens for kings proceeding 
to the battle-field. The Tamil scholars and commen- 
tators have not yet rightly identified this tree. In 
Malabar the silk-cotton tree, Ilavam, is called 
Unnam. Whereas the Tamils have forgotten now 
about the very identity of the Unnam tree, it is 
gratifying to note that Malayalam, an off-shoot of 
Tamil, has preserved that term and has applied 
that to the silk-cotton tree. But the Unnam tree, 
revered by the ancient Tamilians, must have been 
a different one, for it lias been described as a small 
tree with small leaves and yellow-coloured flowers, 
whereas the silk-cotton or Ilavam tree is a big one 
with red flowers. In Tolkappiam, Porulathik&ram, 
Sutram 60, we come across the line, 

“ Gd5 udal venthadukkia unna nilaiyum.” 
Naccin&rkiniar, in his commentary says, that it 
was the custom to worship the Unnam tree for 
giving victory to a king. This tree was devotedly 
revered for its unfailing prophetic attributes. The 
king or his people in times of war appealed to this 
tree to bloom in emerald verdure and umbrage, 
as a token of victory to the king. 

“ Qpesresrsi 0*a> yjjuopr <3<s/rQz_«/r Qtarrej fieSfesr 
jpGsrasrdi (gmffiQajireiSjS Gpirdit&jeuiriu — inter 6srts>r& 
Qsireerj? «ar miQ&irar QasireoajirSan Geu&p&sr 

Qeussrjgt aerr&i Qairdri&i) Qinit Gsvm&i.” 

(Kaccinarkiniar’s commentary) 
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Another poet calls upon the Unnam tree to 
shoot forth its tender leaves as his king had won 
the war. 

“ _Sf6sr«jr0® p/rSssrp Qpir®sffi€tireir giuQu fiirisjp 
Qp6aresrir euesarimairir QpiremQp^isis — Loesrarr^LD 
ifQi—.&>/ri prcn!S i9&eod3m prir SiLjiSleir 
(Sa/rQc-et/r Qps&Gsrmi (^eny.'' 

(Purapporul VenbS Malai-243) 

If the tree put forth new and tender leaves 
then the king was sure to succeed. On the- other 
hand, if the tree began to fade and wither, then the 
king would get defeat only. The enemies of 
Narmudicheral, a Chera king, wanted to win a 
victory over him and so they consulted the Unnam 
tree in their place. The tree, instead of blooming, 
faded and dried, predicting defeat for them. 

‘‘ t-{6sr<Erg>iS8rssri& tFrvu” (Pathirrupattu-40) 

As Nalahkilli was called Putpagai in Pura- 
nanuru-68, so also Kapilar calls SelvakkadunkS- 
ValiSthan as Unnattupagaivan in Pathirrupattu-61, 
meaning thereby, that victory was always his 
whether the Unnam tree which had gold-coloured 
flowers and tiny leaves, signified success by 
blooming or defeat by withering. The term 
Unnattu-pagaivan may be taken also to mean that 
VSliathan never favoured the superstitious idea of 
consulting the Unnam tree but straightaway 
entered into the battle-field, without observing any 
omens. Another construction put on this phrase 
by some scholars is that Valiathan destroyed all 
Unnam trees he came across, so that they might 
not be of any use to his enemies. 
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“ Qi-irrehresR ssreirear yfrt&jb @pt*93& 

LjGBT&rr &l6ST68rpglU U6S>£OJ68r” 

(Pathirrupattu-61) 

Apart from this Unnam tree, if any big tree 
of luxurious growth and fine foliage, suddenly 
began to wither and drop its leaves, then the 
people were agitated and took it as a bad omen. 

Qur^icttrfl, $§dsoit9 QssrQmiCSairQ sup pit uppetjil." 

’ (PuranSnuru-41) 


The withering of a branch or trunk of a sacred 
tree was enough to spread consternation through- 
out that locality. It was construed as a dismal 
portent that spelt some impending public disaster 
or calamity. This idea seems to have been a 
common one among the ancient peoples throughout 
the world. In Rome, for instance, as Plutarch says 
whenever a sacred tree appeared to a passer-by to 
be drooping, he set up a hue and cry, which was 
echoed by the people in the street and soon a 
crowd might be seen running helter-skelter from 
all sides with buckets of water, as if they were 
hastening to put out a fire. 


Thus, we have seen a little about the Unnam, 
the prognosticator. Here, the foreshowing pro- 
perties of the Unnam are attributed 
to the tree itself and no other spirit 
or deity is visualised or conjured as 
occupying that tree. Besides trees being worshipped 
as astrological oracles, they were also reverentially 
approached as judges, for the revelation of truth 


The Tree as 
the Judge 
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in a given case or when the village elders were at 
their wit’s end to decide whether the accused was 
the real culprit. It was generally believed that 
trees would not brook any sinner and especially, a 
perjurer to sit under their shade. The trees would 
immediately fade and wither ; and if a perjurer 
seeks the shade of a tree, it would at once 
catch fire. This was the general attribute of any 
sacred tree. We get a reference to this in jKalitogai. 
There a lady-love was pining in separation. She 
could not restrain her. feelings of loneliness. 
Whenever she heard the cooing of the kuyil 
(Indian Cuckoo), her heart began to burn like the 
tree under whose shade a perjurer was sitting. She 
melted into tears and complained thus: — 

“ JiB&trfhjQp pirpiriq- *30S7(Sj*3a> eQefiuumfeh 

t3ftaiqsT,'FirpGuir $ea>w icempuQuebnu&st u>szn puuekjiw 
<sflQurajpprear ldi ihGuir&a saDesrauirip. 

erBQuirpfBl QaJ6&rQ&>r®&& 4r®uirii9 QetsreuesrQ^iuQasir 

(Kalitogai-34) 

[ When the kuyil, after feeding fat on the 
pollen-dust of the Kanchi blossoms (River portia) 
begins to call (in shady groves), I try to screen 
the cruelty of my husband, who has dared to 
depart from me; (but it is of no use) the grief 
burning within, singes my heart and leaves me 
bereft of the grace without, like a tree under 
whose shade a perjurer has stopped, catches fire. J 

The simile is very apt here since the heroine 
also tries to hide the .truth of the guilt of the hero 



like a person who perjures in public court. Wheii 
the perjurer enters the shade of a tree, it bursts 
into flames, and the truth comes out. So also, when 
she tries to suppress the guilt, which was tem- 
porary desertion on the part of the hero, from 
knowing to the outside world, her heart like the 
tree, bursts into flames and proclaims the guilt of 
her lover to others. Others could glean the inner 
fire of her grief and its cause by seeing her withered 
beauty. 

There is one other instance in Akananuru 
where it is said that the help of a tree was sought 
to decide whether an accused person was really 
guilty or not. At Kallur, a fair and flourishing 
town, a villainous man was charged with the very 
serious crime of outraging the modesty of a young 
girl. The accused denied the charge by a solemn 
oath. No other valid evidence was available in the 
case. Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case and in view of the blackness of the crime 
charged, the magistrates invoked the aid of the 
mamjram tree. The process was simple. The 
accused was made to stand under the verdure of 
the man<Jram tree. A big crowd was watching the 
proceedings with rapt attention and tense feelings. 
Suddenly a branch just over the head of the 
accused, covered with fine foliage, burst into flames 
and shed ashes on his head. A cry of astonishment 
escaped from the lips of the onlookers. The guilt 
was known and the accursed mis-creant was found 
guilty. . •' - . 
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QpireOL/afp iBsidjdibjs ue»y,nii agents 
GQfftiiLjLDit ui—uaouu Qu^ihQuiuir « aeir^enjir^ 
f&Qgjpp (<S)jpiLC>adr j^emUmeiih oj&JsQtu 
eufljeafi en/retr esrplCSiu Qesrs&rjD 
$3 jdoR& Qa/@0 etrpIsM SL-irjytu 
Qpjfimjmr Qu^miSSeir Q&pituu uji>/r) 

HjMpfkau Quiu/s <^ir6srm>jD 

effjD&ir aosauaiiup &irirui9gpiih QuiBG^s.” 

(Akan4nuru-256X 

We have already seen that every Man dram 
had a sacred tree in ancient Tamilnad and that 
village courts were held under its shade, in the 
public place. So in some extraordinary cases the , 
village headmen invoked the aid of the deity 
residing in the sacred tree to solve the problems. 
We can also learn from this that how the people 
detested the offence of perjury, that how even trees 
hated and suffered at the approach of the perjurer 
on whose head the wrath of heaven would visit at 
any cost. 

We also come across a kindred form of worship 
in Tamil literature, viz., the worship of the Kanthu, 
It is very well described in Pattinap- 
of the Kanthu P&lai- The ChSla King, Karikala 
the Great, employed the women 
captives brought from the lands he con- 
quered, in sanctuaries where the Kanthu was 
worshipped. These sanctuaries were found in 
public places, the mandrams, which also Served as 
resting places for strangers. These captive women 
who were thus employed for holy services, cleansed 



the shrines with cow-dung water, offered flowers to 
the Kanthu, the object of worship in the shrine and 
in the evening, after a sacred bath, tended the 
lamps in the shrine. The- lamps were burning 
throughout the night without being extinguished. 
Hence these lights were called Nanda Vilakku, 
This Kanthu was worshipped by a large number of 
people daily. 

“ Ga/T6!arLp. LD&etf) <3«9sr®«ro® QpyfSel 

iuib$ 3 uiirLlip-iu mmfiir afi6rr«©fiar 

loeojemfl Qldq£i&& (Sld/oIu uaiirQpir y> 

eviiueoir <s iBgyemi—U Quit 

(PattinappSlai— 246-249) 

What was this Kanthu? From other references 
we are led to understand that it was a stump of 
wood, called also thari (p&I) or pillar of wood. We 
have seen in the earlier pages how sacred trees 
were grown in the mandrams. A tree sacred or 
otherwise would live only for a certain number of 
years and then die. When a tree which was held 
sacred and worshipped, thus faded, withered and 
perished, it did not cease to be sacred and so the 
worship was carried on. The withered tree would 
wear away with the passing of time and there 
would come a stage when its bottom stem alone, in 
the form of a stump or post would be remaining. 
The devotees of the tree seemed to have taken 
particular care in preserving this last vestige of the 
tree-spirit by constructing a platform around it 
and covering it with a roof to protect it from wind 
and rain. This remnant of the once flourishing 
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tree was likened to the post to which an elephant 
was ordinarily tied and was called Kanthu or pillar. 
Thus shrines for Kanthu cropped up throughout 
the country in course of time. 

The ancients also believed that to keep a 
spirit dwelling in a stump of decayed tree> the 
usual offerings and worship should be carried on 
regularly and their cessation would make the spirit 
desert its original abode. Thus when wars came 
and a wholesale exodus had taken place in a town 
or village which had been overrun by the invaders, 
there would be nobody to offer pujas to those 
spirits which resided in the Kanthu and so those 
spirits also were believed to have deserted those 
places. 

** <sst_sytl «a> ««£)£_.” (Purananuru— 52) 

“ LDir^SfSiTLL esiefSear 

< Jrea>at9euir Qu/rj3i9 @jurir 

isir tLt-ieB l&jdSs/b metow&a exzfli.' ifuenau 
LftflaD<3= QpjjpSiu Qu/rSiujes. >1 luirabfbgi?' 

(Akan &nuru-287) 

Lj&eSswr Qu/r£Bi9jb 

QuirGSuj « 0 ib fg/ru. 

(Akananuru-307) 

As this wooden remnant also was subject to 
decay and so threatened to disappear ultimately, 
stone pillars were employed in their stead and the 
worship was carried on, because the devotees 
thought that some object was necessary for the 
deity to pervade and persist to live at the spot and 
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confer benedictions on its worshippers. The people 
found in the stone pillar an imperishable residence 
for the tree-spirit. Thus gradually the worship of 
stone pillars became ' a common feature in the 
country. These stone posts that replaced the 
vanishing wooden post were worshipped and in 
many cases their original trees might have been for- 
gotten. As these stone pillars stood alone at public, 
places where the cattle of the village used to graze- 
they formed convenient objects for the cows to rub 
their backs against. Hence these posts, were also 
called c A-theendu-kurri ’ These 

stone pillars were later worshipped as Kanthali 
and Siva Linga. 

Siva Linga is the glorious symbol of the Tran- 
scendence of Siva- Any attempt to connect that 
Glorious Form with phallic worship is but mis- 
chievous and misleading. The modern tendency to 
impute any such significance to Linga form of 
worship is to be strongly deprecated. It is indeed 
deplorable to find even some Saivites reading such 
a meaning into the Linga worship. 

There is irrefutable evidence to show that the 
Linga worship came into being for the first time 
in the Tamil country only, and it dates back to 
several thousands of years. The original name for 
Siva Linga in Tamil was Kanthali. Kanthali has 
been described as the Supreme Divine Essence that 
transcends all form, shape, attachment and affec- 
tions and is sustained by Itself. It is the Supreme 
Primal Deity of the Tamils, viz, Siva. Siva was 
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the Supreme God of gods whom the ancient Tamils 
worshipped. He is called Maluval NediySn in 
Maduraikanchi. So Siva was also called Kanthali, 
as transcending all forms. All will agree this is 
also the idea enshrined in the worship of the Siva 
Linga. Kanthali has been described as follows : 

‘‘ ^/ririS^p (S(ffear(iffsi /Sirssr^eu/r QiuuQuit^lL^^ 
ir QuesriS ear Q p^^/rsarjp iBekum psv>m^pQ<nr 
suiriuQt£>iry$liuir6ar Qunuajirea) mssrp^ir esrplaQpm p 

'giruljS'DLDlUjXir 50) LD ^ IT 0rL—!T 

“Standing by Itself, propless and formless, 

For all things ‘Tis the mainstay. Eternal Bliss , 
Transcending word, deed, thought, wisdom’s 
’Tis the Pure Stainless Light.” [ flight; 

Diverse views have been put forward in expla- 
nation of this Kanthali. Many of them are fanciful 
and far-fetched. To my view it appears that a 
simpler and a more direct analysis of the compound 
word Kanthali would provide an easy and correct 
solution. Kanthali consists of two words, ‘Kanthu’ 
and * Ali ’. We know what a Kanthu is. It means 
the stump of a tree. The Tamils from time im- 
memorial had been worshipping trees. When a 
sacred tree had fallen or dl’ied up by withering, its 
devotees preserved the stump or the trunk of. that 
tree and continued their worship. This wooden 
stump was called Kanthu and its worship 
Kantliudainilai. But this wooden stump also 
cannot be proof against the ravages of time and 
would soon wear out and vanish. When it thus 
disappeared in course of time, a stone post or 
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pillar was installed in its place and worshipped in 
memory of the former Kanthu. This stone was 
called Kanthaji, * Ali ’ in Tamil means ‘ to destroy ’ 
and Kanthli means the successor or substitute 
that appears after the destruction of Kanthu, a 
suitable name indeed ! This substituted stone post 
later took the form of Siva Linga and Kanthali 
was the name given to it in ancient Tamil land* 
The broad base that forms the lower part of the 
Linga m is the pedestal on which the stone pillar 
or Kanthali is made to stand- Later, in course of 
time, convenience and the mode of worship, consist- 
ing of several holy ablutions, necessitated a groove 
or canal to be dug round the circular base to receive 
the holy water and pass it on to the side of the 
receptacle specially built for the purpose in a part 
of the shrine. Artistic taste also was brought into 
play in beautifying the Siva Linga in an ornate 
style in certain cases. This is the only plausible 
interpretation of the origin of the cult of Linga 
worship ; for even the remotest idea of phallism is 
revolting to the fine and cultured sensibilities of 
the Dravidian race. 

The people in the Southern parts, especially 
in the Tirunelveli District, hold as sacred the 
co-coanut tree, the peepul . tree 
The & 0anUt (Arasamaram) and the neem tree. 

They call the co-coanut tree as 
Tennampillai (Q&eir6sru>t9ar8srr) and protect it like 
a child. The removal of this tree is considered to 
be a sin and the superstition is that there will be 
an instant death in the family of the man who 
n 
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causes the cocoanut tree to be cut- Even in 
Northern India the cocoanut is revered to 
this day and is esteemed to be one of the most sacred 
fruits. There it is called Sriphala or the fruit of 
Sri, the goddess of prosperity. Thousands and 
thousands of cocoa nuts are offered every day and 
the number is increased during festive occasions 
in Hindu temples throughout India. The deity 
which takes a heavy toll of cocoanuts is Ganesb, 
in front of whom a large number of cocoanut are 
smashed every day. This is called Vidalai or 
Soorai-iduthal. It is the general belief that the 
breaking of cocoanuts is the easiest and the surest 
way to propitiate this elephant-god and win his 
favour. But it must be noted that the worship of 
Ganesh or Vinayaka was introduced into the Tamil 
country only in the sixth or seventh century and 
it has now become a very popular god. 

When a cocoanut is broken before a god, it 
must break into two nice halves. If it breaks at a 
tangent with its eyes injured or is found to be 
rotten inside, it is believed to be the foreshadowing 
of some serious trouble or mishap. This wrong 
breaking of the cocoanut will be the forerunner of 
some calamity to the devotee who offered that 
cocoanut. So some people deliberately avoid 
presenting any cocoanut to gods generally, because 
of their fear that it might break in the wrong 
way, thereby bringing untold miseries. From this 
we can imagine the gravity attached to the practice 
of culling out omens from the breaking of cocoanuts. 
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It will be useful to note here that the Wanika 
of Eastern Africa fancy that the cocoanut tree 
(as also every other tree) has its spirit; “the 
destruction of a cocoanut tree is regarded as 
equivalent to matricide, because that tree gives 
them life and nourishment, as a mother does her 
child.” 


In the extreme south of the Tamil land, the 
navel-strings of all new-born babes and also those 
_ , of the calves are bundled up in straw 

Navel-strings. or a basket and are used to be hung 
upon the branches of banian trees; 
usually this is done on those trees which are stand- 
ing near a cemetry or cremation-ground. This is 
an age-long custom but the reason for doing so 
remains still obscure. This custom is also prevalent 
among the Tuhoe tribe of Maoris. They ascribe 
a specific potentiality to such trees that are asso- 
ciated with the navel-strings of definite mythical 
ancestors, as indeed the navel-strings of all children 
used to be hung upon them down to quite recent 
times. They believe that such trees have the 
power of making women fruitful. A barren woman 
had to embrace such a tree with her arms, and she 
received a male or female child according as she 
embraced the east or the west side of the tree. 


The Karpaga is a mythological tree in the 
e thy real world of Indr a and is said to yield what- 
ever one \yished to have. This tree 
is closely connected with the wor- 
ship of Indra which was prevalent in the Tamil 


The Karpagdm. 
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country just before- and after the Christian era* 
This tree is not to be found anywhere on earth but 
literary evidence is not wanting to prove that huge 
temples were built for this tree and worshipped 
with great devotion. During the festival of Indra 
the temple of the Karpaga tree was gaily decorated 
and festooned with large flags. 

“ fSiEjShu Qair6rr6tr>&j£ jSQtjiSSb d® (SasirtLi 
UDmiaeo Q isQi&Q&truj- eurggujo QexiQp&i” 

(Silappadik&ram— V-l 45-146) 

The temple of the Karpaga tree was worshipped 
as the shrine of Indra. This tree was called the 
tree of the celestial beings or devas and Indra was 
supposed to be pleased to reside in that tree. People 
in distress worshipped this temple to have their 
grievances set right. 

jytoj /r«^s0« GSa/rLLi—ib.'" 

(Silappadikaram-IX-9) 

The temple of the Karpaga tree was always 
associated with the temple of Vajra (the mace of 
Indra), which was built in juxta-position, adjacent 
to the other. These two temples were built with 
high towers which looked prominent in a landscape 
view of the city of Puhar or Kaviripumpattinam, 
the sea-port capital of the Ch&la kingdom. The 
author of Manimekalai metaphorically compares 
the huge edifices of those two shrines to the bulging 
bust of the damsel Puhar. 

“ &(£t&Sk o Qicear«00 G&itlLi— 

QuifSQpfS Gxit/biSiu euesrQpSta.” 

(Mammekalai-V-114-115 
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It will indeed kindle our curiosity to know 
how the Karpaga tree was installed in temples to 
be worshipped while it is known that it was not of 
the mundane growth but was the special property of 
the Heaven, This can easily be answered by a study 
of the later day works- Vikrama Ch6la (1118-1136) 
is said to have covered the roof of the Dancing Hall 
of Chidambaram, the shrine of Sri NatarSja, with 
gold and installed in the temple Karpaga trees 
made of gold. 

« ^jmu<so Gj/bLj&d &h.p&rr ^jesru/rm/zr^ 

Qsij(i£i/5p^&tTj $(Ojp(2fZir& G&zr&w 

Q&mQtjrrs&r Gin turn uo^^jrerr Qpp ua9J$ 
eut—th utruiQ i&6v>/dld<s8i LD/ rerfl&nas QftQim 

«f ^ 35 i air ^n^suemr Qutuuirjb Q&tu&HFcmLtop 
&(nj<sifiu esiUthQuir jb ujr&ev Qppodir p> 

Q<9=thQu/r/b &jnu<s& Q&rr® uifh£ Qstrr&srQpih 
^pjGredeo/r&svr Qeuireifi Qljjd euanLapgi* 9 

(South Indian Inscriptions, V'ol. V, "No. 458, page 177) 

A.part from this inscriptional evidence, the son 
of Vikrama ChSla, KulStunga II (1133-1146,) is said 
to have installed golden trees of the Kajrpaga in 
the Chidambaram temple. 

“ jy/bus surra sussri^ apQair'isf. 

ajauss mjSiragisv fdayielipai." 

(KulStunga ChSlan U la-105-1 12) 

The glittering Karpaga image of burnishing gold 
was dazzling with super brilliance. RajarSja 
Ch6la II (1146-1162), son of Kuldtunga II, is also 
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credited with the grand deed of placing Karpaga 
trees, made of gold in the temple of Nataraja at 
Chidambaram. 

li “ jS«»3 to euesrmisL- eyerrQ&flt esjnues 

auatto aiearwQi-ifl) aiiE^eussr murjfiGtu.” 

( Th akkay agapar ani-804) 

Sundara MSran, alias, Kun PSndian of Madura, 
who became a Jain and later was reconverted by 
the Saiva boy-saint, TirugMnasambandar, endowed 
the Siva temple at Madura with rich jewels and 
precious stones, together with Karpaga trees. 

“ ori&jSireir /B§&r / xg]$$ l 5gi& arispir mr /DssrGsini9Ai 
euiBjgiLDir yfofm&Q'Fiu gt ina/eS LCt/ressBssaiir^ 

QpiB&i&mi sir peer ii> Qpp&QLnjb&U-iq- uiLi—tk 

enepLDirir &surfl$£60BrG>i—ir asjbt-i&ji 0 (njCB eu me. is 0/r ear 

(Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadarpuranam 

37-Stanza-75) 

From the above references we are led to 
conclude that, as no real trees of the Kappaga 
specie are available on earth, images of them were 
installed in temples and worshipped in early days 
when the worship of Indra was popular in the 
country* Later, when the Indra worship became 
extinct, Karpaga trees in gold were kept in Siva 
temples. Even to-day we can see artificial Karpaga 
trees fixed on canopie l car-like vehicles (eursesru> 
or ^uunb), in which idols are carried in procession 
during festivals. 



SERPENT-WORSHIP 


Ari account of the cult of tx - ee worship will not 
be complete, without a hint on serpent- worship. 
The connection of serpent-worship with tree- 
worship may have originally arisen from the fact 
that many snakes like to establish themselves in 
the roots of trees, especially, in those of huge old 
ones. Serpents never fail to usurp possession of 
anthills which grow largely at the foot of huge 
trees. The ant-hills under sacred trees are not 
demolished and thus they become the convenient 
abode of deadly snakes, like the cobra. The offer- 
ings sprinkled at the foot of trees are eaten by 
these reptiles. This plausibly engenders the belief 
that gods in the shape of serpents reside under 
the trees and appropriate the offerings proffered 
to them. Demons were believed to be occupying 
both serpents and trees. It is significant to note 
that God Siva is Lord of demons, snakes and plants. 

Serpent worship is diffused over the whole 
World, in countries so remote geographically as 
Africa and Peru, Fiji and Italy and India and 
Greece. It is so common and so continuous in 
human life that we find it everywhere. Religion 
itself originated with primitive man in fear, and 
rituals and sacrifices were resorted to as a mode of 
cajoling and pacifying malignant and vindictive 
supernatural beings. Ophiolatry also was born 
out of fear for the deadly venom of the snake. 
Innumerable lives are lost annually from snake-bite 
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in India alone, and this accounts for the widespread 
fear. So it has always been that men have 
everywhere looked with fear, religious awe and 
veneration these venomous vipers. 

Throughout the length and breadth of India 
one can hardly fail to see N§.ga images installed 
under trees, particularly the peepul tree (arasa 
maram) and worshipped. Ant-hill mounds are 
fostered in temples and adored. At SankaranainSr- 
koil, in the Tirunelveli District, there is a Siva 
temple. This is also known as Pambu-koil (Snake 
temple). There are ant-hills inside the temple and 
cobras are living there. Daily pujas are made to 
these snakes and worshippers offer milk. The 
ant-hill earth is believed to have medicinal proper- 
ties. It is called Purru Man or Purru Marundu. 
Innumerable devotees, take a vow to roll round the 
temple for the curing of any disease or the birth 
of a child. On the day of the Tapas festival in the 
month of Adi or on any other auspicious occasion 
they fulfil their vow by rolling and crawling round 
the temple serpent-fashion. They also take home 
with them some earth from the sacred serpent 
holes. This earth is believed to cure leprosy and 
sterility, if taken in. The Puranas say that here 
it wasj'that God Siva showed to His consort, 
G6mati Amman and to the two serpents Sanka and 
Padma, who were quarrelling as to the relative 
importance of Siva and Tirumal, the unity of the 
two? gods. It is said that king Ugra PSndiya 
discovered a Ltingaui there by the presence of a 
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cobra and then the present shrine was built by him* 
Even to-day one can see a bowl of milk being kept 
ever ready at the mouth of the serpent-hole inside 
the’temple at Sankarankftil. 

If any cobra enters a house in the Tirunelveli 
District, the inmates in dismay importune and 
address the cobra thus : “ Sankara ! Sankara ! we 
pray you, please quietly walkout! ” ; and the cobra, 
which, in Tamil, is called Nalla P&mbu (good 
snake), gently quits the premises. It is considered 
a sin to kill a cobrar. But those who are free from 
this superstition, beat and kill it. Once killed, it 
is. Reverentially buried with mil !r offerings. Strange 
stories are current at Sankaran KSil and the sur- 
rounding places of how the destroyers of cobras 
were visited’ by calamities as a sign of Divine 
wrath. 

The cobra’s visit to a house is construed as an 
ill-omen and- the superstitious belief is that the 
residents of that house would have to vacate the 
house shortly. Cobras will haunt only desolate, 
ruined and forsaken buildings. There is a verse 
which says that the houses of those who perjure in 
law-courts, out of partiality, will crumble into 
ruins covered with erukkn (calotropisgigantea) and 
other wild shrubs and thistles, where ghosts will 
frequent and cobras will reside. 

“ (Sender eir^ Q«/srrQsn-0«@ij 

u/T/xiretr QpeS ui QpQfisd) 

ajir ijpeuCSeir (S&usir gj t^.L/^(Sits 
't£eirQ(tr?ir(f£ <sbt i^ir ldSsht.” 
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[The devils will haunt and the erukku blossom i 
p&tala muli, the thorny shrub will spread: the god- 
dess of misfortune, Mudevi, the eider sister of 
Lakshmi, will dwell and serpents will take their 
abode in the residing house of him who commits 
the sin of perjury in court.] 

The hood of the cobra is said to bear the imprint 
of a Naniam, Sangu (conch) and chakra (disc), the 
emblems of Thirum&l. Snake charmers tame this 
dreadful reptile with charms and mantrams and 
with the aid of some herbs. .The holy ash or 
Thirunlru is believed to tame wild serpents. When 
the holy ashes are thrown at them, they will shrink 
their hoods and be assuaged of their fury. 

“ ascQee/Olm jt&nesr miueuirmiir *9sir^s)&Q&irm 
&T«a>yr 0 ® airenaru Quit jstj&j&tuuu — Qsnrso^so 
isiraLbGuirjb JD&&W 

(0i$L muotuire&r atrgi&au ulL ®.” (Nala<jliar-66) 

The hooded snakes were believed to have a 
precious dazzling gem in their hood called NSga 
Ratnam. These begemmed snakes were said to 
emit those luminous stones during nights to the 
ground and with the help of their brilliant radiation 
they would get enough light to hunt for their prey. 

“ ff^tSru iSstsar&sbr eniuetjULjQ Gebigjiu 
/dlLi — Qu/Tfj^&esr mf(t£«r>txi 
m/rui i5G>e&ff/r& 

(S Lbiuube&sfi <sQ&rr&&)j£) trees' off VdsgjiL 

(Akan&nurU“72) 
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[To feed the hungry tigress that is big with 
child, the ferocious tiger will kill the elephant and 
drag it along the route that is lit with the gem 
which the deadly cobra had emitted out to get 
enough light to hunt for prey in the darkness of 
the night.] 

There are numerous allusions to show that the 
snakes were dreadfully afraid of thunderbolts and 
when heavens fulminate, they crouch deep in their 
holes. Thunder would weaken the cobras and bring 
their gems out of their hoods. These ejected stones 
would illumine the forest at night with a stream of 
.light. 

“ e^(t^Qpd=^euis Qpjdmp stjiresr(^l urti&ebr 
(StTrjLCGtsaf) e8«rd£lp> Qujn(^ss>eu 
j§)06»"Qu>fSsr an.m l 3 sa) <srQpj» jfit9(2eoS 

(Akan§,nuru-92) 

[You can have the company of the girl of the 
dark tresses in the light of the gem dropped by the 
snake that is beaten by the furious thunder bolts.] 

Literary evidence with regard to the practice 
of ophiolatry in ancient Tamil land is few and far 
between. But evidence is not altogether wanting. 
On a thrashing-floor in the midst of fields there was 
a Murdah or marutham tree at the foot of which 
snakes were living. Offerings were presented by 
the peasants under the tree to gratify the gods 
dwelling in the tree and the serpents underneath. 

“ u mi Lf fs > jd LOQfStk SffiA 

t-ieSQujji eBiuesrsmw u>e$iu QeujbjS.V 
, (PerumpSiiSrrupadai-232-233) 
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One mendicant was describing the way through 
which a band of musicians had to pass through a 
mountain, to the capital city of king Nannan. 
He warned them of a particular spot which was full 
of caves and ei’evices where snakes would be con- 
cealed. He specially asked the ladies in the group 
to lift their hands in prayer when they would reach 
that spot and worship the snakes so that they 
might not do any harm, as they would be pleased 
with their prayer. The pedestrians were also asked 
to beat their sticks against trees and make noise 
to make the snakes go out of the way. They were 
also enjoined to circumambulate the spot and 
immediately leave the place. 

** earn 6m l. rstr, usr&eujD CSuiryaeSjb 

ariegiurth Quir(j)iBiQ3jih uiuixl/ldit ^etrCSaj 
(gfiHQmirekr® iDviiiei Q&itlLu^. (EiBir&£l&= 
Q&fdQ&iruj- JifleSiuir 6s>mQpir?Lg&.u uL^d=<3= 
eupIgiQmfll QiuiriP^i sueo^Q^luir s sifiLSear.’’ 

(Malaipadukadam-1 98-202) 

Thesejines clearly prove that snakes were wor- 
shipped out of fear. 

Snake worship in South India was purely of 
Dravidian origin ; so much so the aboriginal tribes 
were called Nagas or Serpent- worshippers ;but it is 
a wonder that no direct reference is made to this 
custom in old literature. This cult is alien to the 
Brahminical religion. But a close association has 
been achieved between the Vedic religion and the 
primitive snake worship. Siva wears the serpents 
all over His body and Vishnu rests on a serpentine 
couch. Rev. F. Goodwill says. “The great god 
Siva, the god of supreme power in South India, is 
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often represented as an ascetic with serpents 
twining themselves about his hair and neck and in 
this character resorting to and dwelling chiefly in 
cemetries. Though the worship of the serpent is 
perhaps less obviously connected with his name 
than with that of Vishnu, yet it seems to me that 
this deity makes the serpent mor#a part of himself 
and identifies it more with his character. And 
this is significant when it is remembered that Siva 
is generally believed by scholars to be largely the 
creation in Hinduism of the indigenous religion 
of the country acting upon the religious conscious- 
ness of the Aryan conquerors. ” The God Siva at 
Tiruvarur is called Purridamkondar 
i—irir). A Siva Linga was discovered inside a mound 
with serpent-holes at Tiruvarur and then the 
present temple was built over that mound. That 
mound or purru is still preserved within the 
temple. 

There is an allusion to the munificence of Ayi, 
the ruler of the Pothiyil hills. He obtained from a 
snake a cloth of glittering blue colour and with 
fervid devotion presented it to the God of the 
Banian Tree, Siva. Excepting this bald statement 
no other evidence is forth-coming regarding this 
fact but it is noteworthy that the gift of a snake 
was presented to a Tree-god, Siva. 

“ gw iBir&ti iseb&iu se&miaw 

^ eoLisir Q&eoeup suiirmpGsrsbr Qair®00...^iu," 

(Sirupan&rrupadai 95-99) 

Garuda, a mythical bird and the vehicle 
of Vishnu, is said to be the deadly enemy 
of the serpent race. Garuda is likened «to the 
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common white-headed kite, sacred to Vishnu 
(Haliastur indus.) Its very shadow is death to any 
snake. In the practical world it becomes possible 
for the magician to cure a patient of snake-bite, 
by intensely contemplating on Garuda. The 
magician thinks, “ I am Garuda.” Thus the 
magician, by the*incantation of the Garuda mantra, 
acquires the virtues of Garuda in respect of 
immunity from snake-bites. By' thus contem- 
plating he attains the state of Garuda and its 
qualities, and the poison is removed. This is called, 
the practice of Garuddhambh&vana. Tirumular 
alludes to this in Tirumantram. 

“ «0t_ iDOrtSp 

pfiijp uiuwQ&®u>.” 

[ As the Garuda’s form in mind is built 
Fast fades the venom with its deadly result. ] 

We have tried to make an exhaustive study of 
all the available literary evidence bearing on the 
_ , . subject of tree and serpent worship 

as was obtaining m Tamil Nad for 
the past two or three melleniums. One will not fail 
to perceive the natural course which the develop- 
ment of religious thought has taken, gliding 
through the ages from one stage to another with 
precise logical sequence. There are some missing 
links, no doubt, which confound and mystify 
certain points. There are many other sources to 
be explored before we arrive at correct findings on 
the subject. The present study is hoped to furnish 
some of those missing links and form the basis for 
further research on the subject. 
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